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The  Chicago  Tribune’s  Seminar  for 
high  school  editors  drew  400  this  year. 


Someday  you  may  be  glad  it  did. 

The  eighth  annual  Tribune  seminar  for 
high  school  newspaper  editors  is  over  for 
this  year. 

But  hundreds  of  young  journalists  from  4 
states  will  remember  it  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
What  they  learned  in  the  many  workshops 
will  soon  be  translated  into  better  school 
newspapers.  And  before  long  many  of  these 
same  editors  will  bring  their  knowledge  and 
enthusiasm  to  professional  journalism  .  .  . 
perhaps  to  do  a  better  job  for  you. 

The  Tribune  serves  Chicago  in  many  ways. 
Encouraging  careers  in  journalism  is  one 
of  them. 


* 


Chicago  Tribune 


now  cooks  up  some  answers  for  GM ’s  Frigidaire 


Dawn  was  breakingover  Buckeye  Lake 
in  the  summer  of  1920.  Over  a  camp¬ 
fire  the  tantalizing  aroma  of  break¬ 
fast  was  in  the  air.  And  breakfast  was 
the  responsibility  of  young  Lawrence 
Howdyshell,  top  cook  in  the  troop. 

It  was  at  Buckeye  Lake  that 
■‘Howdy"  developed  his  talent  for 
cooking  that  paid  off  in  later  years 
when  he  became  a  range  and  oven- 


tester  at  the  Frigidaire  Division  of 
General  Motors  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Now,  "Howdy"  bakes  cakes  and 
broils  steaks— he  cooks  both  fast  and 
slow,  with  heats  high  and  low,  to  test 
the  performance  of  Frigidaire  ovens 
and  ranges.  “Howdy”  is  one  of  the 
housewife's  representatives  at  the 
factory,  searching  for  anything  that 
might  cause  complaints  in  the  kitchen. 


He  started  with  Frigidaire  in  1931 
as  an  inspector  of  refrigerators,  but 
for  the  past  13  years  has  devoted  full 
time  to  testing  ranges. 

“Howdy"  and  men  like  him  play  an 
important  part  in  the  development  of 
Frigidaire  ranges.  We’re  glad  he’s 
cooking  for  Frigidaire.  His  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  test  kitchens  can  make 
any  housewife  a  better  cook. 


General  Motors  is  people  making  better  things  for  you 


MARK  Of  EXCeiLENCC 


THE  GAP  WID 

AN  ADVERTISING  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER 
MARKETS'  CIRCULATION  AND  STANDARD  RATE  AND  DATA  SERVICE'S 
NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  ANALYSIS  1966-'67 


92  PAGES 


102  PAGES 


105  PAGES 


117  PAGES 


135  PAGES 


293  ADVERTISERS 
129  ADVERTISERS 


$139,725.00 

$60,726.00 


CIRCULATION  ’67  WILL  BE  THE  BEST  YET!!! 
CLOSING  IS  MARCH. 15-SEND  SPACE  RESERVATION  TO 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER 
MARKETS,  INC. 


TOM  SINDING, 

PRESIDENT 


P.O.  BOX  182  .  NORTHFIELD,  ILLINOIS  60093 
PHONE  (312)  446  6200 


lOVMCEO 

DESIBN 


VACUUM  MAT  FORMER 

. . .  employing  a  new  concept  in  vacuum  mat  forming. 
A  completely  automatic  machine  that  provides  uni¬ 
form  shrinkage  and  drying  without  distortion.  Readily 
Kcessible  forming  chamber  employs  a  unique,  posi¬ 
tively-controlled  air-flow  principle.  All  controls  are 
clearly  visible,  and  at  hand  level.  TEFLON  coated 
vacuum  screen  supplied  as  standard  equipment. 


I  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

'  JANUARY 

5-6— Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Washington  Athletic  Club, 
Seattle. 

8-1 1— Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  The  Blltmore 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 

i  8-20 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  ot>  New  Methods  of  Newspaper 
Production,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

12-14 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Pioneer  International  Hotel,  Tucson. 

I  13 — Virginia  Associated  Press  Newspapers,  Golden  Triangle  Hotel,  Norfolk. 

I  13-14 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Golden  Triangle  Motor  Hotel,  Norfolk. 

15- 17 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Eastern  Slope  Inn,  North 
Conway,  New  Hampshire. 

16- 18 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  50th  Annual 
Meeting,  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel,  Prudential  Center,  Boston,  Mass. 

19 — North  Carolina  Associated  Press  Club,  Carolina  Inn,  Chapel  Hill. 

{  19 — Wyoming  Associated  Press-Wyoming  Press  Association,  Hitching  Post, 

I  Cheyenne. 

19-21 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Annual  Institute,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

19-21— Tennessee  Press  Association  Winter  Convention  and  Press  Institute, 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

19- 21 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Louisville. 

j  19-22 — New  England  Press  Association,  Sheraton  Boston  Hotel,  Boston. 

I  20 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Publishers'  Seminar,  Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

20- 21— Texas  Press  Association,  mid-winter  meeting,  St.  Anthony  Hotel, 
San  Antonio. 

20- 21 — New  Mexico  Press  Association.  Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque. 

21- 24 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Sherman  House, 
Chicago. 

22- Feb.  3 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Newspaper  Librarians, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

22-Feb.  25 — National  Newspaper  Association,  African  Study  Mission. 

I  25-28— Internationel  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Sheraton-Park 

I  Hotel.  Washington,  D.  C. 

28 —  North  Illinois  Professional  Chapter,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Science  News 
Workshop,  Northern  Illinois  University,  DeKalb. 

29- Feb.  I — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Sheraton 
Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 


FEBRUARY 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  EQUIPMENT 


WOOD  commercial  and  newspaper  printing  equip¬ 
ment  is  backed  by  over  50  years  of  experience 
producing  high  quality  machines  for  graphic  arts 
industries  throughout  the  world. 

High  Speed  Web-Fed  Printing  Press  —  WOOD  and 
SCOTT  Standard  and  custom  equipment;  4-color  and 
5-color  units.  Four-plate^wide  Web  Offset  Presses. 


Stereotype  Equipment  —  Complete  line  of  Auto¬ 
plate  casting  and  finishing  equipment  to  suit  all 
requirements.  Includes  color  plate  registering,  and 
tensionplate  machines; 
routers;  mat  formers; 
and  pre-dryers.  Also, 
new  Poly-Autoplate 
Process  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  plastic  printing 
plates. 


MM 

tketmtmre 

today! 


Auxiliary  and  Converting 
Equipment  —  Reels, 
Tensions,  and  Auto  Past¬ 
ers,  Slitters,  Unwinds 
and  Rewinds.  Web 
Guides,  Doctoring  ma¬ 
chines. 

Special  Products -Proof 
presses  •  Direct  pres¬ 
sure  molding  machines 
•  Air  chucks  •  Rotary 
Shavers  •  Tufeote  pro¬ 
tective  coatings 


3-4— South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Capital  Cabana  Motel.  Columbia. 
1  3-5 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hilton  Hotel,  San 

!  Francisco. 

'  5-17 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Sports  Editors,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

'  6-8 — American  Advertising  Federation,  Conference  on  Advertlsing- 

I  Government  Relations,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

9-11 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Sherafon-Columbus  Motor  Hotel. 
I  _  Columbus. 

'  lO-l  I — New  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse. 

I  13 — New  York  Associated  Dallies,  Thruway  Motor  Inn,  Albany, 

14-15 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Thruway  Motor  inn,  Albany. 

17-19 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago,  III. 

17-19 — National  Classified  Supervisors  Annual  School  and  Clinic.  Hotel 
j  La  Salle,  Chicago,  III. 

19-21 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

22- 25— Georgia  Press  Institute,  co-sponsored  by  Georgia  Press  Association 
and  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Georgia 
Center  for  Continuing  Education,  Athens. 

23- 25— Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Belvedere  Hotel, 

'  Baltimore,  Md. 

23-2^— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association-Interstate  Adver. 

I  tising  Managers  Association  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Penn 

Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

26-March  10 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Advertising  Executives 
(For  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New 
^  York  City. 

I  MARCH 

3-4 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines,  Jack 
Tar  Frands  Marlon  Hotel,  Charleston,  S.C. 

3-5— Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Pick-NIcollet  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

7-9 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Suburban  Newspaper  Section  sem¬ 
inar,  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 
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Republic  soars 

to  new  heights  in  steelmaking 


Anticipates  steel  needs  in  nation's  future  areas  of  growth 

Many  of  our  customers  are  already  developing  pro-  before  they  are  needed,  because  Republic  Steel 
grams  and  equipment  for  several  vast  new  enterprises  Corporation  is  building  facilities  to  produce  them  now. 

that  will  dramatically  improve  this  country's  future  Building  these  new  and  improved  facilities  costs 
welfare.  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  These  funds  are  avail- 

New  systems  of  superspeed  mass  transportation,  able  as  internally  generated  cash  and  as  loans  which 

for  example,  will  ease  congestion  in  overlapping  cities.  have  been  or  may  be  extended  to  us  by  financial  in- 

Outer  space,  and  the  oceans' aquaspace,  will  be  pen-  stitutions.  But  these  huge  sums  are  available  to  us 

etrated,  discoveries  made,  treasures  harvested.  only  because  we  have  conducted  our  business  profit- 

To  supply  Republic's  customers  with  the  new,  ablyinthepast.Theyarefurtherevidencethatindustrial 

lighter  weight,  stronger  steels  needed  for  these  under-  profits,  resulting  from  efficient  operation,  aggressive 

takings.  Republic  must  constantly  expand  and  mod-  research  and  alert  management,  serve  the  needs  of  the 

ernize  its  facilities  and  production.  whole  nation  and  provide  the  sinews  for  its  growth. 

The  continuing,  multimillion-dollar  program  which 
we  are  engaged  in  will  improve  facilities  in  every 
Republic  plant  city.  As  a  result,  the  steels  required  for 
the  vast  new  growth  markets  will  be  ready  when 
needed.  Many  of  these  steels  will  be  available  even 


You  Can  Take  the  Pulse  of  Progress  at 


REPUBLIC  STEEL 


rights 
snd  in 
Editor 


CLEVELAND.  OHIO  44101 


This  STEELMARK  of  the  American  Steel  Industry 
on  a  product  assures  you  it  is  modern,  versatile, 
economical  Steel.  Look  for  it  on  products  you  buy. 
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The  Plain  Dealer  has  successfully  courted  book 
lovers  in  the  rich  Cleveland  book  market  for  years 
with  reviews  as  sharp  as  cupid's  arrows. 

This  fall,  however,  the  romance 
really  thickened.  The  Plain  Dealer 
did  something  special  for  its  book 
lovers.  It  sponsored  the  Midwest 
Fall  Book  Festival  for  three  days 
at  Cleveland's  new  Convention 
Center.  It  was  a  fresh,  prestige 
promotion  and  the  first  of  its  kind 
to  be  held  anywhere  in  the  nation. 

More  than  25,000  people  turned 
prominent  authors  and  see  the 
exhibited  by  over  50  delighted  major  book  pub¬ 
lishers.  Cleveland  book  retailers  loved  it.  Publishers 
were  ecstatic. 

Doing  something  special  for  our  readers,  local 
retailers  and  national  advertisers  is  a  tradition  at 
The  Plain  Dealer. 

Tie  FHi  Dakr 

I  National  reps:  Cresmer,  Woodward.  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  For  travel:  The  Corfield  Co. 


out  to  hear  20 
newest  books 
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lyTANAGlNG  EDITOR  Ken  Mink,  Bristol  (Va.-Tenn.)  Vir 
ginia-T ennessean,  writes:  “As  you  know,  all  newspapers 
receive  incorrectly  addressed  mail  that  does  little  justice  to  their 
masthead.  We  thought  we  had  seen  everything  here  until  we  got  a 

letter  addressed  to  ‘Miss  Virginia  Tennessean.’  ” _ Les  Gapay, 

reporter,  Missoula  (Mont.)  Missoulian-SerUinel,  writes  that  in 
the  recent  election  there  were  write-in  votes  there  for  Dagwood 
Bumstead,  John  Doe,  Any  One  Else,  Mr.  Magoo,  Charlie  Brown, 
Rick  O’Shay,  Jack  Frost,  Lady  Bird.  And  among  those  getting 
votes  for  constable  were  Gov.  Tim  Babcock  and  Sen.  Lee  Met¬ 
calf,  opponents  for  the  U.S.  Senate  ....  The  Casper  (Wyo.) 
Star-Tribune  reports  about  Casper  College’s  new  library:  “Booh 
capacity  will  be  increased  to  50.(XK)  volumes.’’ 

Transposition  Tradition 

About  an  old  tradition, 

I  make  thi^  roninientary : 

We  should  say,  “Happy  Christmas," 

While  New  Years  should  b«-  "Merry.” 

— Al  Goodman,  Harrisburf:,  Pa. 

— Etlward  L.  Bernays,  public  relations  pioneer,  writes  from 
7  Lowell  Street.  Cambridge  38.  Mass.:  “I  had  our  housesitter 
save  me  all  the  Editor  &  Publishers  that  arrived  during  my  five 
month’s  absence  in  London,  and  in  my  spare  moments  now  1 
try  to  catch  up  on  my  lost  reading.  1  just  finished  your  Aug.  27 
piece  on  Francis  Robinson,  which  1  read  with  real  delight,  for 
just  about  50  years  ago  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  the  old  Met  Press 
Room,  when  1  was  handling  the  Diaghileff  Russian  Ballet  for 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  with  Nijinsky  and  other  bal¬ 
let  stars.  At  that  time  William  J.  Guard  was  the  press  rep  of  the 
opera  compan>,  a  brilliant  man,  who  looked  like  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  and  who  was  a  big  brother  to  all  the  press  men  at  the 
opera.  Do  you  know  that  1  think  it  would  make  a  fine  50-year 
anniversary  story,  if  you  were  to  do  a  piece  about  him  —  a  sort 
of  then  and  now  piece.  You  will  find  much  about  bim  in  the 
memoirs  of  men  like  Sigmund  Spaeth.  I  would  imagine  Vergil 
Thomson  and  others  of  that  era.  At  all  events.  1  enjoyetl  your 
piece." 


Happy  1 967 

Come  sun  or  storm,  all  of  these  events  will  transpire  during  the 
next  365  days: 

In  a  Superman  episode,  reporter  C.lark  Kent  will  tell  his  pub¬ 
lisher:  “Hold  the  front  parte  open,  chief.  I'll  be  baek  with  the 
identity  of  the  scM-ret  crime  b€>ss  in  time  for  the  llulldog  Edition.” 

Three  hundred  and  six  newspapers  will  start  work  on  style 
bttoks  that  never  will  be  completed. 

^  hen  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates  base-hall  te-ani  loses  a  panie-,  some¬ 
where,  se>mehow,  setnie-one-  will  write  a  headline'  statiiij;  "Pirates 
Walk  Plank." 

A  65-year-olel  ce)py  editeer  will  retire  after  50  years  with  the  same 
newspape'r.  His  e-edlearcues  will  present  him  with  a  handsemie  rase 
e>f  100  prewf  bourbein  anel  he  will  thank  them  tearfully,  ve>winr! 
to  visit  his  dear  friends  at  the  rim  at  least  once*  weekly  inte>  eter¬ 
nity.  He  will  never  be  heard  from  again. 

The  phrase  “luxury  liner”  will  be-  us»'d  1,278.465  times: 
“powerful  House  ^'ays  and  Means  Committee,”  4,786,324  times: 
“alert  policeman,”  6,095,87.5;  “distinguished  visitor,”  1,989,626; 
“gracious  hostess,”  2,786,541;  and  “stark  naked,”  -407. 

A  lobster  shift  sadsack,  gazing  around  the  quiet  city  room  after 
a  night  of  taking  a  music  review  on  the  phone,  chasing  four  (ires, 
six  accidents,  one  vice  raid  and  listening  to  five  crackpot  callers, 
will  munch  on  a  dry  cheese  sandwich  and  sip  rancid  coffee  and 
reflect,  “There  must,  there  just  must,  be  a  better  way  to  earn  a 
living  than  this.” 

—Harold  Winerip,  Boston  Traveler, 
EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  December  24,  1966 


PROGRESS  REPORT  on  the  NEW 


New  13  Story  Hotel  Going  Up...  New 
Youth  Centers  Nearing  Completion! 

NEW  $2  Million  Holiday  Inn 


On  its  way  up  .  .  ,  this  13  story,  262  unit 
Holiday  Inn  located  in  the  heart  of  Springfield’s 
urban  renewal  area  is  the  first  downtown  hotel 
construction  in  30  years.  It  is  the  FIRST  of  its 
kind  in  New  England  and  the  sixth  largest 
Holiday  Inn  in  the  country.  Shown  is  a  view  of 
construction  at  the  third  floor  level.  Completion 
is  set  for  September,  1967. 


NEW  Springfield  Boys’  Club 


Ready  for  occupancy  in  the  Spring  of  1967 
this  beautiful  new  building  will  replace  the  sixty 
year  old  former  home  of  the  Boys’  Club.  Out¬ 
standing  features  include  Olympic  size  swim¬ 
ming  pool,  huge  gymnasium,  rifle  and  archery 
ranges,  library,  craft  and  game  rooms  on  the 
inside  plus  a  complex  of  athletic  fields  outside. 


NEW  Springfield  Girls*  Club 


The  new  Girls’  Club,  like  the  Boys’  Qub,  boasts 
a  fine  swimming  pool  and  large  gymnasium. 
Facilities  also  include  kitchen  areas  for  cook¬ 
ing,  spacious  sewing  rooms  and  a  tiny  tots’ 
playroom.  Outside  playgrounds  are  designed 
for  summer  activities.  The  building  will  be 
completed  by  July  1,  1967. 


SPRINGFIELD.  MASSACHUSETTS 
UNION  (A.M.)  DAILY  NEWS  (P.M.)  REPUBLICAN  (Sun.) 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY 
MOLONEY.  REGAN  and  SCHMITT 


Cover  this  big,  bold,  billion  dollar 
market  with  a  single  media  buy, 
use  the  Springfield  Newspapers 


editorial 


Newsprint  Expansion 

1^  iFTEEN  Canadian  newsprint  maiiulacturers  are  building  or  have 
plans  for  18  different  projects  that  will  increase  the  production  of 
newsprint  either  through  new  mills,  additional  machines  in  existing 
]>lants,  or  increased  capacity  by  replacement  of  old  equi|>ment. 

There  are  19  similar  programs  in  the  works  or  on  the  drawing  boards 
in  the  United  States. 

Some  of  this  new  production  will  become  available  late  in  1967. 
Most  of  it  is  being  planned  for  the  years  following.  All  of  it  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  up  with  the  expanding  demand  for  newsprint  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada. 

In  the  last  three  years,  Xoith  .Vmeiican  consumption  of  newsprint 
increased  1.6  million  tons  which  was  ecpial  to  the  increase  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  13  years.  Consumption  in  the  l\S.  increasetl  almost  10%  this 
year  over  1965  and  is  expected  to  increase  at  least  another  4%  next 
year.  The  demand  of  U.S.  newspajrers  alone  in  1967  is  exptected  to  be 
for  an  additional  450,000  tons  which  will  be  filled  by  about  the  same 
increase  in  U.S.  and  Canadian  production. 

All  of  this  speaks  well  for  a  healthy  and  growing  newspaper  business 
and  its  major  suppliers  who  are  anxious  to  keep  it  that  way. 

Free  Press  Day 

A  MOVE  to  establish  a  Freedom  of  Information  Day  is  reported  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Committee  of  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  .Association.  The  suppiort  of  other 
newspaper  organizations  is  being  sought. 

It  is  a  worthwhile  project  that  should  be  advanced  throughout  this 
hemisphere.  The  Inter-.American  Press  Association  has  observed 
Freedom  of  the  Press  Day  on  June  7  each  year  since  1953.  It  is  ob¬ 
served  officially  in  many  Latin  .American  countries  and  many  of  the 
several  hundred  I.AP.A  members  in  the  U.S.  have  observed  this  dav 
with  editorial  recognition.  Many  ('.anadian  newspapers  or  their  execu¬ 
tives  are  members  of  I.AP.A,  .ASNE,  .AP.ME  or  SDX  or  more  than  one 
of  them.  Many  in  the  U.S.  belong  to  one  or  two  or  three. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  day  of  John  Peter  Zenger’s  acquittal. 
.August  4,  1735,  would  be  an  appropriate  one  to  recognize.  Why  not 
June  7  which  has  been  established  with  government  recognition  in 
some  other  countries?  Proper  liaison  between  all  the  groups  could 
resolve  these  differences  and  bring  about  an  observance  of  hemispheric 
significance  and  understanding. 

FTC  and  Ad  Rates 

T  T  HAS  been  expected  for  some  time  that  the  Federal  Trade  Comniis- 
sion  study  of  television  advertising  rates  and  discounts  would  be 
extended  eventually  to  other  media.  It  has  happened.  The  FI  dis¬ 
closed  this  week  it  has  ordered  its  staff  to  make  a  “full-scale  investiga¬ 
tion”  of  newspaper  advertising  rates.  Exactly  what  this  means  no  one 
wants  to  reveal  but  newspapers  with  their  published  rate  cards  have 
nothing  to  hide. 
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CHRISTMAS— And  suddenly  there  ivas 
u)ith  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the  heav~ 
enly  host  praising  God,  and  saying.  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good  urill  toward  men.  St,  Luke,  II;  13, 
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STRIKE  GAP  FILLED 

In  the  discussion  of  media  (Dec.  10) 
by  Hill  Dantzic  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  a  serious  error  is  made  in  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  Minneapolis  newspaper 
strike  of  1962. 

Mr.  Dantzic  may  be  correct  in  his  state¬ 
ment — stemming  from  the  Minneapolis 
BBDO  ofi&ce  and  University  of  Minnesota 
J-students’  research — that  the  city’s  econ¬ 
omy  lost  158  million  in  retail  sales  and 
purchases  of  services  during  the  strike 
which  lasted  116  days  from  late  spring 
to  early  fall.  I  am  not  sure  just  how  over¬ 
whelming  that  $58  million  loss  may  have 
been  to  a  city  the  size  of  Minneapolis,  but 
I  accept  the  figure. 

However,  Mr.  Dantzic,  probably  un¬ 
wittingly — since  his  information  came 
from  his  Minneapolis  office  and  he  may 
be  f)ersonally  unacquainted  with  what 
happened  in  1962 — perpetuates  an  error 
so  serious  that  it  actually  rewrites  the 
hi.story  book  of  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Dantzic’s  statement  is:  “We  don’t 
know  of  any  retailer  with  the  courage  or 
perhaps  foolhardiness  to  cancel  all  his 
newspaper  ads  for  three  months  and  test 
any  equal  investment  in  other  media.” 

During  the  strike  there  existed  the 
Minneapolis  Daily  Herald,  a  standard¬ 
sized  newspaper.  Its  peak  circulation  was 
some  1-10,000  paid.  It  had  a  news  staff  of 
30  persons.  Typically  it  ran  64  pages  in 
midweek.  There  was  hadly  any  pre-strike 
Minneapolis  advertiser  who  did  not  buy 
space  in  the  Daily  Herald.  Our  revenues 
from  both  advertising  and  circulation  were 
enormous.  They  would  have  to  be,  to  meet 
a  payroll  for  more  than  100  persons  in  all 
departments. 

In  addition,  John  Tilton’s  suburban 
newspaper  group  waxed  fat  with  advertis¬ 
ing  during  the  strike. 

The  Daily  Herald  gave  the  city  its  news 
— and  its  advertising — throughout  the 
strike. 

Robert  A.  Jirav 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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THE  S3000  MARKET 

In  his  informative  article  (December 
10)  Bill  Dantzic,  referring  to  families  with 
less  than  $3,000  income,  said:  “The — 
group  can  hardly  be  a  prime  prospect  for 
most  goods  and  services.” 

Oh,  yeah?? 

For  your  information  Webb’s  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  in  St.  Petersburg  does  around 
•$30,000,000  sales  annually — and  half  of 
his  customers  live  on  $3,000  per  year,  or 
less. 

In  my  own  county  of  Marion  (made 
famous  by  Marjorie  Rawling;  by  Silver 
Springs  and  by  100  Thoroughbred  Horse 
Farms)  the  average  family  income  is  less 
than  $5,000,  yet  retail  sales  this  year  will 
Ije  close  to  $100,000,000. 

A  family  of  four  can  live  as  well  in 
Ocala  on  fP.OOO  as  it  could  in  New  York 
on  $4.000— perhaps  better. 

Half  of  our  15.000  subscribers  earn 
around  $3,000  but  they  swim  in  sparkling 
Silver  Springs,  hunt  and  fish  in  adjoining 
Ocala  National  Forest  and  enjoy  citrus 
and  vegetables  grown  in  their  own  yards 
and  small  acreage  lots. 

We  are  building  a  Cross-State  Barge 
Canal  and  a  lot  of  4-lane  roads  to  improve 
our  living  standard,  but  in  the  meantime 
our  retirees  and  semi-agricultural  families 
buy  a  lot  with  their  $3,000  a  year. 

Loyal  Phillip? 

Publisher, 

Ocala  Star-Banner, 

Ocala,  Florida. 


Short  Takes 

The  Christmas  candles,  lighted  in 
sand-weighted  paper  bogs,  will  line  the 
entire  route. — Paris  (Tex.)  News. 

• 

A  man  beding  taken  to  a  St.  Louis 
hospital  died  after  the  ambud  tanne 
conveyjohim  was  struck  by  an  auto  as 
the  ambulancenoss  a  red  traffic  1  ghtn 
police  said. — Mt.  Vernon  (Ill.)  Register- 
News. 

• 

Among  those  mentioned  are  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg,  now  U.S.  ambassador  to  the 
noontime  swims  at  a  local  United 
Nations. — Tucson  (Ariz.)  Arizona  Daily 
Star. 

• 

She  was  wearing  thick-lensed  black 
blouse  and  camel’s  hair  glasses,  had  on  a 
blue  plaid  skirt. — New  York  Daily  News. 

• 

Any  third  or  fourth  grade  grammer 
school  student  knows  that  the  words 
“us”  and  “our”  are  plural  pronouns. — 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Daily  Intelligencer 
Journal. 

• 

The  fighters  parted,  but  a  moment 
later  Ortiz  had  his  man  against  the 
dopes  on  the  50th  St.  side  of  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  ring. — Albany  (N.Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News. 
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The  New  YorkTimes  circulation 
record  in  November  set  records 


biggest  November  ever 


When  so  many  more  people  get  | 
more  out  of  their  newspaper...  I 
so  do  advertisers. 

TheNewYorkTiiiKis 

For  47  years  first  in  advertising  in  America’s  first  market 


BRITAIN  : 
HERi'^AG! 


Economic  ‘Freeze’  Imperils  British  Press 


Two  voices  warning  of  crisis 
in  the  British  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  rang  through  Fleet  Street 
this  week. 

In  Ivondon,  Max  Aitken,  son 
of  the  late  Lord  Beaverbrook 
and  chairman  of  the  Express 
Group  of  newspapers,  charged 
Britain’s  Laborite  government 
with  “cramping  policies”  which 
are  “doing  inunense  damage  to 
the  industry.” 

In  Toronto,  Lord  (Roy) 
Thomson  of  Fleet,  head  of  a 
globe-girdling  newspaper  em- 

editor  8c  publisher 


pire,  also  blamed  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  policies  for  current  dif¬ 
ficulties,  but  at  the  same  time 
warned  that  of  11  major  British 
dailies,  “seven  are  losing  money 
and  the  economics  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  dictate  that  only  four  or 
possibly  five  can  survive.” 

Aitken’s  blast  at  government 
policies,  delivered  in  a  front¬ 
page  statement  in  his  own  mass¬ 
selling  Sunday  Express,  was 
more  optimistic  about  the  over¬ 
all  future  of  British  newspa¬ 
pers. 

for  December  24,  1966 


“Our  newspaper  industry,”  he 
said,  with  a  sale  of  196-million 
copies  per  week,  provides  the 
finest  free  press  in  the  world. 
In  readability,  liveliness,  vari¬ 
ety  —  and  price  —  it  gives  un¬ 
rivalled  value.” 

Restrictive  practices  enforced 
by  craft  unions  were  “a  burden 
to  the  business,”  but  the  indus¬ 
try’s  chief  problem  was  else¬ 
where  ...  in  falling  revenue. 
“What  is  hitting  us  is  the  drop 
in  advertising  revenue.  This  is 


where  many  have  suffered 
harshly.  In  recent  months  Brit¬ 
ish  industry  and  business  have 
reduced  their  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  by  20  percent,”  he  said. 

Industrialists,  he  continued, 
could  not  be  blamed  for  the  cut¬ 
back.  “They  have  simply  been 
exercising  prudence.  How  could 
they  be  expected  to  launch  great 
new  advertising  campaigns  in 
present  economic  conditions  — 

(Continued  on  page  11) 


There  were  strong  trans-Atlantic  overtones  to  the 
events  surrounding  the  ousting  of  Michael  Randall,  editor 
of  the  London  Daily  Mail,  last  week.  News  of  this  signifi¬ 
cant  change  in  British  journalism  unfolded  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  in  unusual  and  dramatic  fashion  carrying 
with  it  hints  of  a  possible  U.K.  newspaper  merger  yet 
to  come. 


In  the  British  capital,  Ran¬ 
dall’s  dismissal  was  treated  in 
unprecedented  fashion.  Fleet 
Street  tradition  is  that  when 
things  go  wrong  for  an  editor 
he  takes  an  ample  “Golden- 
Handshake,”  then  bows  out 
quietly.  When  they  fired  Ran¬ 
dall  he  went  on  television  and 
told  the  public  wby.  And  on 
Sunday  (Dec.  18)  he  amazed 
colleagues  by  lunching  with 
Prime  Minister  Wilson,  who  was 
given  a  first-hand  account  of  the 
policy  changes  which  led  to  the 
abrupt  sacking  of  the  Mail’s 
editor. 

In  New  York,  Randall’s  suc¬ 
cessor,  Arthur  Brittenden, 
learned  of  his  appointment  by 
telephone  during  a  visit  to  the 
Mail’s  bureau  here  (Dec.  l.i) 
following  a  honeymoon  trip  to 
the  West  Indies.  An  hour  later, 
he  surprised  the  newspaper’s 
N'ew  York  staff  by  announcing 
his  promotion  from  executive 
editor  to  editor  at  a  luncheon 
“for  the  boys”  at  Charley  O’s 
Bar  &  Grill. 

The  point  at  issue  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  shakeup  has  been  a  simple 
one:  Can  a  popular  daily  paper 
selling  in  the  mass  market  up¬ 
grade  itself  to  “quality”  status 
without  losing  readers?  Ran¬ 


dall’s  expressed  belief  was  that 
it  was  possible  to  produce  intel¬ 
ligent  journalism  for  a  mass 
audience  which  kept  pace  with 
rising  standards  of  education. 

This  is  the  problem  which  re¬ 
mains  for  the  Mail’s  new  editor 
to  solve. 

Tall,  tanned  from  the  sun  of 
a  Grenada  honeymoon  —  his 
young  bride  by  his  side  —  Brit¬ 
tenden,  42  was  the  center  of  at¬ 
traction  at  a  Manhattan  cock¬ 
tail  i)arty  given  in  his  honor  on 
the  eve  of  his  new  appointment. 
He  had  no  comment  to  make  to 
E&P,  but  as  Jeff  Blyth,  the 
Mail’s  chief  New  York  corres- 
))ondent,  pointed  out,  “he’s  a 
pretty  happy  chap;  it’s  not  often 
that  a  man  gets  married  and  is 
also  appointed  editor  of  a  Brit¬ 
ish  national  newspaper  —  all 
within  days!” 

Crow’ded  into  Blyth’s  apait- 
ment  16  floors  above  Second 
Avenue  in  the  East  50’s,  col¬ 
leagues  from  rival  British  news¬ 
papers  raised  their  glasses  in  a 
double-barrelled  toast  to  the 
marriage  and  an  influential  edi¬ 
torship.  At  the  time  there  was 
intense  curiosity  as  to  reasons 
for  the  London  change,  but  the 
usually  persistent  inquirers  from 

(Continued  on  page  10) 


"A  story  to  touch  your  heart"  was  the  headline  on  this  spoof  front¬ 
page  of  the  London  Daily  Mail.  The  gag  page  with  its  picture  of 
Arthur  Brittenden,  was  written  by  London  and  New  York  newsmen 
employed  by  the  Mail  to  mark  Brittenden's  marriage  to  Ann  Kenny 
(also  pictured  on  the  page),  a  reporter  for  the  Mail's  rival,  the 
Daily  Express.  However,  the  one-shot  news  page  missed  the  biggest 
story  of  all.  It  arrived  in  New  York  from  London  too  late  to  record 
that  Brittenden  had  been  appointed  editor  of  the  Mail  in  a  shakeup. 
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Editor  Sacked 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


Fleet  Street  remained  silent  on 
that  score. 

But  while  festive  drinks  were 
being  downed  in  Manhattan,  a 
different  story  was  emerging  in 
London  where  Randall  had  made 
his  tv  appearance  —  described 
as  “very  dignified”  —  and  is¬ 
sued  a  statement  which  became 
front-page  news. 

This  was  a  dismissal  which 
aroused  keen  interest  in  new's- 
paper  circles  because  it  came 
amid  rumors  of  a  merger  be¬ 
tween  the  Mail  and  its  constant 
rival,  the  Daily  Express^,  and  at 
a  time  when  British  newspaper 
properties  are  showing  signs  of 
shakiness. 

In  addition,  Randall,  since  he 
succeeded  to  editorship  of  the 
Mail  three  years  ago,  had  been 
steering  the  newspaper  away 
from  the  superficial  approach  to 
news  and  feature  coverage, 
traditional  to  Britain’s  mass¬ 
selling  popular  dailies,  into  the 
“depth  reporting”  concept  now 
widely  adopted  in  the  U,S. 

He  started  the  technique  of 
having  two  front-page  “splash” 
headlines  —  in  the  belief  that 
his  readers  could  be  credited 
with  enough  intelligence  to  take 
in  two  main  stories  at  almost 
the  same  time.  He  improved  the 
writing  of  the  paper,  directing 
it  aw’ay  from  the  conventions  of 
“pop”  presentation.  He  encour¬ 
aged  “depth”  reporting  of  back¬ 
ground  new’s  and  improved  for¬ 
eign  news  coveragfe. 

Many  British  newspapermen 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  such 
techniques  in  the  popular  daily 
field,  arguing  that  detailed 
news-feature  presentations  were 
acceptable  in  American  dailies 
which  had  more  space  and  in 
British  Sunday  newspapers,  but 
were  not  required  for  a  market 
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where  huge  circulations  had 
been  built  on  a  basis  of  bright 
presentation  and  snappy,  color¬ 
ful  coverage.  Critics  of  the  Mail 
under  Randall’s  editorship  also 
said  that  his  experiments  some¬ 
times  involved  the  exclusion  of 
what  is  normally  considered  es¬ 
sential  news. 

However,  with  management 
approval,  he  went  ahead  with 
the  policies  which  soon  won  wide 
prestige  for  the  newspaper.  Last 
year  Randall  was  named  winner 
of  the  Hannen  Swaffer  Journal¬ 
ist  of  the  Year  Award  for  his 
work  in  “improving  the  Mail’s 
image.”  It  is  a  top  journalistic 
honor  in  England. 

Significantly  during  the  time 
that  Randall  had  a  free  hand 
with  editorial  content,  the  Mail’s 
management  is  understood  to 
have  spent  nearly  $3-million  in 
promoting  the  fresh  image.  A 
highlight  of  this  circulation 
campaign  was  the  first  live  tv 
commercial  via  Early  Bird  to 
Europe  transmitted  from  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Calif.,  on  July  14,  1965, 
which  was  seen  by  20-million 
viewers  in  Britain.  The  com¬ 
mercial  was  timed  to  coincide 
with  the  centenary  of  the  birth 
of  Lord  Northcliffe,  founder  of 
the  Mail  and  “father  of  modern 
journalism”  in  Britain. 

The  changing  pattern  of  cov¬ 
erage  in  the  Mail,  plus  the 
heavy  promotion,  appeared  to 
lift  the  newspaper’s  circulation 
by  approximately  170,000  copies 
daily,  total  circulation  nearing 
the  2 Vj -million  mark. 

But  there  were  other  factors. 
The  Mail’s  competitors,  the 
Mirror  and  the  Express,  had  in¬ 
creased  their  selling  prices  from 
three  pennies  to  four  pennies. 
The  Mail  remained  at  three  pen¬ 
nies  until  last  February  when  it, 
too,  added  a  penny.  Since  that 
time  its  new  readers  have 
melted  away,  and  the  interim 
report  of  Associated  News¬ 
papers,  publishers  of  the  Mail, 


made  grim  reading  when  it  ap¬ 
peared  last  month. 

Profits  for  the  second  half  of 
the  year  were  shown  to  be  in 
jeopardy,  advertising  revenue 
declined  because  of  the  economic 
squeeze,  and  there  was  the  com¬ 
plaint  common  to  Fleet  Street, 
of  the  cumulative  effect  of  in¬ 
creased  costs. 

Thus  it  was  that  recently, 
Randall  who  was  away  from  the 
office  with  a  slipped  disc,  re¬ 
ceived  a  caller  at  his  home,  the 
Mail’s  managing  director,  Robert 
Hammond.  According  to  a  report 
in  the  London  Observer:  “man¬ 
agerial  doubts  that  had  in¬ 
fected  the  Mail  for  the  la.st  six 
months  had  come  to  a  halt. 
Randall  was  offered  no  option. 
He  had  to  go.  It  was  suggested 
that  he  might  like  to  resign  on 
the  ground  of  ill-health,  but 
Randall  would  not  agree.  He  felt 
there  was  a  question  of  principle 
involved,  and  this  polite  fiction 
was  quickly  dropped.” 

Bold  Experiment  Over 

Reports  from  London  also  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  bold  experiment 
was  at  an  end.  Brittenden,  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  “shrewd  journalist”, 
as  the  17th  editor  of  the  Mail 
in  35  years,  is  thought  not  to 
share  much  of  Randall’s  think¬ 
ing. 

Randall  does  not  admit  that 
his  experiment  failed,  and  he 
certainly  will  not  agree  that  it 
was  before  its  time. 

He  commented:  “As  editor  I 
must  take  some  responsibility 
for  a  drop  in  circulation,  but  I 
feel  that  what  has  been  achieved 
before  might  have  stood  me  in 
good  stead  for  some  time 
further.  At  the  price  increase 
I  expressed  serious  misgivings, 
but  was  told  that  the  matter 
could  safely  be  handled  by  the 
management. 

“What  angers  me  is  the  futil¬ 
ity  of  the  situation.  A  consider¬ 
able  effort  has  been  made  by 


a  number  of  talented  people, 
without  whom  I  could  not  have 
achieved  success,  to  strike  out  in 
a  new  direction,  with  a  new 
policy,  which  one  hoped  would 
be  given  time  to  prove  itself. 
This  would  now  appear  to  be 
thrown  away.” 

Viscount  Rothermere,  the 
chairman  of  Associated  News¬ 
papers,  has  so  far  made  no  pub¬ 
lic  comment  on  the  change  of 
editors. 

But  while  his  lordship  re¬ 
mained  silent,  another  voice  was 
heard:  that  of  William  Connor, 
“Cas.sandra”  of  the  London 
Daily  Mirror,  the  most  widely 
read  columnist  in  Britain,  who 
noted,  “Ten  months  ago  Michael 
Randall  was  selected  journalist 
of  the  year  .  .  . 

“It  was  a  choice  that  was 
widely  applauded,  for  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dall  is  a  man  of  ability,  experi¬ 
ence  and  outstanding  personal 
qualities.  He  won  the  highest 
honor  that  Fleet  Street  can 
bestow,  made  even  more  re¬ 
nowned  by  the  memory  of  the 
unforgettable  Hannen  Swaffer, 
who  inspired  it  and  in  whose 
memory  the  award  is  given.  .  . . 

“Mr.  Randall  had  built  up  the 
Daily  Mail  into  a  position  where 
it  had  a  brilliant  team  of  writers 
and  where  it  had  waged  great 
and  successful  campaigns  in  the 
public  service.  Those  who  made 
the  Hannen  Swaffer  Award  and 
those  who  applauded  it  were  ^ 
doubly  right  last  February.  They 
are  still  right  today.  .  .  .” 

Cynically,  he  concluded: 

“Lord  Rothermere  is  the 
Chairman  of  the  Daily  Mail  and 
General  Trust  Ltd.  I  name  him 
Proprietor  of  the  Year.” 

• 

FC&B  Adds  Paper 

The  Paris  office  of  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding  has  been  assigned  to 
handle  the  advertising  of  the 
International  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  Washington  Post. 
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ACROSS  THE  NATION  this 
cheery  message  fashioned  from  as¬ 
sorted  letters  flew  this  week  via 
UPl's  news  wires.  The  design  was 
created  by  several  TTS  operators 
in  the  Kansas  City  bureau. 


British  Freeze 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


conditions  deliberately  imposed 
by  the  government?” 

The  government  had  also  im¬ 
posed  a  tax  in  the  shape  of  a 
surcharge  on  newsprint,  which 
cost  “Beaverbrook  Newspapers 
alone  an  additional  £500,000 
($1.4-million)  in  the  last  fiscal 
year.  This  tax  had  been  removed 
since  November  30.  But  it  did 
immense  damage  to  the  industry 
and  it  was  the  first  tax  on  news¬ 
papers  for  close  on  110  years.” 

The  Labor  government’s  poli¬ 
cies  of  “freeze  and  squeeze” 
were  the  “root  cause”  of  the 
“malaise  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry.”  “Penal  taxation  im¬ 
posed  since  labor  regained  of¬ 
fice,”  he  said  had  taken  an  extra 
£1,000  million  ($2.8-billion)  a 
year  out  of  the  economy  — 
money  all  lost  to  industry.” 

Aitken  concluded:  “There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  the  health 
of  British  newspapers  which 
more  imaginative,  less  cramp¬ 
ing  government  policies  cannot 
put  right  .  .  . 

However,  Thom.son,  in  an 
interview  with  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail,  said  another 
feature  of  the  British  newspa¬ 
per  industry  crisis  was  that 
readers  were  buying  fewer 
newspapers.  “In  past  years 
many  readers  bought  four  news¬ 
papers  in  a  day  .  .  .  The  present 
trend  is  for  readers  to  buy 
fewer  papers  because  they  are 
all  larger  and  contain  more 
news.” 

Earlier  in  the  interview, 
Thomson  said  the  four  British 
daily  newspapers  most  “likely 


to  keep  going,”  were  the  Daily 
Mirror,  Daily  Express,  Daily 
Telegraph  and  Financial  Times. 
The  other  seven  which  he  be¬ 
lieves  will  fail  are  the  Guard¬ 
ian,  the  Times,  Daily  Sketch, 
Daily  Mail,  and  the  Sun,  all  na¬ 
tional,  morning  newspapers  and 
two  London  evenings,  the  News 
and  the  Standard.  (The  Stand¬ 
ard  is  part  of  Aitken’s  Express 
group.) 

Thomson,  who  has  returned  to 
Canada  for  a  month’s  vacation, 
also  pointed  out:  “Quite  obvi¬ 
ously  Britain  has  too  many  na¬ 
tional  newspapers.”  He  contin¬ 
ued:  “Advertising  revenues  com¬ 
prise  50  to  75  percent  of  a  news¬ 
papers  income  and  part  of  the 
reason  for  the  crisis  is  that  the 
advertising  pound  is  spread  too 
thin. 

“Restrictive  union  practices 
add  to  the  problem  .  .  .  but  it 
is  the  government’s  economic 
squeeze  that  has  precipitated  the 
present  crisis  by  forcing  adver¬ 
tisers  to  cut  spending.”  One  way 
to  counteract  the  reduced  in¬ 
come  from  advertising,  Thom¬ 
son  suggested,  would  be  for  the 
newspapers  to  increase  their 
prices. 

Lord  Thomson’s  comments 
preceded  by  a  few  days  the  offi¬ 
cial  sanction  for  his  take-over 
of  an  85  percent  interest  in  the 
London  Times,  which  will  now' 
be  joined  with  his  operation  of 
the  Sunday  Times. 

In  a  “complex  arrangement,” 
the  old  Times  Company  will  be 
paid  between  $5.6  million  and 
$9.2  million  over  the  next  10 
years,  depending  on  profits. 

Approving  the  deal,  the  Mo¬ 
nopolies  Commission  revealed 
a  personal  pledge  from  Thom¬ 
son  and  his  son,  Kenneth,  to  use 
their  personal  fortunes  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  21  years  the  daily  and 
Sunday  Times  “as  quality  news¬ 
papers  edited  in  the  national 
interest.” 

Any  expansion  of  his  news¬ 


paper  empire  in  Britain,  Thom¬ 
son  said,  depends  on  the  print¬ 
ing  unions  which  have  already 
derailed  tw’o  newspapers  he  in¬ 
tended  to  launch  there  in  the 
near  future.  The  Thomson  Or¬ 
ganization  announced  (Dec.  19) 
it  is  scrapping  a  plan  to  estab¬ 
lish  two  new  regional  papers 
and  closing  the  plant  where  they 
were  to  have  been  published.  It’s 
estimated  that  the  group  already 
has  spent  $2.8  million  of  a  total 
planned  outlay  of  $5.6  million 
on  the  plan  which  would  have 
used  computer-controlled  photo¬ 
typesetting. 

The  two  unions  (the  National 
Graphical  Association,  repre¬ 
senting  printers,  and  the  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Graphical  and  Allied 
Trades,  representing  the  me¬ 
chanical  trades)  are  quarrelling 
over  jurisdiction  and  both  unions 
demand  larger  than  necessary 
press  crews. 

“Unless  a  solution  to  automa¬ 
tion  and  amalgamation  (of  the 
union’s)  difficulties  is  found  and 
applied  on  a  national  scale  in 
Britain,  I  will  call  a  halt.  I’m 
through  with  it  all.  I  won’t  open 
another  paper.  Here  are  these 
stupid  unions  who  have  stopped 
all  this.  Their  actions  are  symp¬ 
tomatic  of  labor  problems 
throughout  Britain  today,”  said 
Thomson. 

According  to  reports  from 
London,  the  'Thomson  Organiza¬ 
tion  will  send  dismissal  notices 
to  200  employes  after  Christ¬ 
mas.  The  publishers  w'anted  to 
man  each  of  two  web  offset 
presses  with  a  seven-man  crew' 
which  would  have  meant  a  staff 
of  19,  including  replacements 
and  weekend  work  on  the  two 
presses.  The  unions  wanted  an 
additional  16  men  which  would 
have  added  about  $100,000  a 
year  to  the  printing  cost. 

The  unions,  however,  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  plant  was  being 
closed  because  the  government’s 
economic  freeze  has  ci’eated  a 
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shortage  of  available  money  and 
the  Thomson  Organization  is 
halting  operations  at  Hemel 
Hempstead  to  conserve  the  cash 
it  needs  to  purchase  control  of 
the  Times  of  London.  A  union 
leader  declared:  “They’re  using 
us  as  scapegoats.” 

The  union  claim  was  denied 
by  Thomson  officials. 

The  announcement  of  the 
abandonment  of  the  Thomson 
venture  followed  by  hours  a 
complaint  by  the  Society  of 
Graphical  and  Allied  Trades 
that  recent  press  reports  of  fi¬ 
nancial  difficulties  now  facing 
the  Guardian  tended  “to  put  the 
responsibility  for  these  difficul¬ 
ties  on  the  shoulders”  of  the 
unions. 

The  union  argued  that,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Thomson  project, 
the  problems  of  the  Guardian 
“flow  essentially  from  manager¬ 
ial  miscalculations  accentuated 
by  the  present  Government 
freeze.” 

The  Guardian  in  another  move 
to  save  its  present  operation,  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Printing  and  Kin¬ 
dred  Trades  Federation  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  25  percent  reduction  in 
production  costs,  including  per¬ 
haps  as  many  as  120  dismissals, 
if  the  paper  is  to  continue  pub¬ 
lishing  in  both  London  and 
Manchester,  instead  of  in  one 
city. 

• 

Strike  Is  Averted 

Memphis 

Shortly  before  a  strike  dead¬ 
line,  Dec.  16,  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  and  the  Press- 
Scimitar  reached  agreement 
with  the  Memphis  Newspaper 
Guild  on  terms  of  a  new  con¬ 
tract.  The  top  minimum  will  be 
raised  from  $155  to  $180  over 
two  years  and  $15.50  a  week 
will  be  added  in  benefits,  in¬ 
cluding  pensions.  Vacation  al¬ 
lowance  goes  to  four  weeks  after 
10  years  of  service. 
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JFK  Book  - 
Story  Would 
Fill  a  Book 

The  public’s  ripht  to  know 
and  a  prominent  family’s  right 
of  privacy  clashed  head-on  this 
week  in  a  public  debate  that 
filled  acres  of  newsprint. 

A  book  titled  “The  Death  of 
a  President’’ — intended  to  be  an 
authentic  history  of  the  assa.s- 
sination  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  in  Dallas  three  years 
ago — became  the  liv'elie.st  topic 
in  the  news  of  the  day. 

As  an  example  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  the  controversy 
between  the  author,  William 
Manchester,  a  former  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun  reporter,  and  Mrs. 
Jacqueline  Kennedy,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  widow,  it  fill^  16  columns 
in  the  New  York  Times  on 
Saturday,  Dec.  16,  with  the  texts 
of  legal  papers,  and  from  four 
to  seven  columns  on  five  other 
days. 

The  Times  disclosed  that  it 
had  declined  to  bid  for  the  serial 
publication  rights  to  the  book 
when  they  were  offered  to  a 
dozen  publishing  firms  .several 
months  ago.  Look  magazine  won 
the  prize  on  a  bid  of  $665,000 
and  proceeded  to  recapture  half 
of  that  sum  in  the  re-sale  rights 
abroad.  The  first  four  install¬ 
ments  was  .scheduled  in  the 
Jan.  24  i.ssue  which  had  already 
gone  to  press  in  Chicago  for  a 
Jan.  10  delivery  date. 

In  a  flow  of  statements,  cen¬ 
sorship  of  an  historic  document 
was  questioned  but  the  basic 
legal  point  raised  by  Mrs.  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  law  suit  to  prevent  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  book  in  its  entire¬ 
ty  appeared  to  rest  on  a  memo¬ 
randum  in  which  the  author 
agreed  to  give  “Jackie”  and  her 
brother-in-law,  Robert  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  the  right  of  final  approval 
of  the  manu.script.  The  agree¬ 
ment  also  forbade  sale  of  tele- 
^^sion  and  movie  rights  and 
attached  conditions  to  serializa¬ 
tion  arrangements. 

PrinripaN'  SlalemenN 

Profit  was  not  a  motivation 
when  Harper  &  Row  undertook 
to  publish  the  book,  said  Cass 
Canfield,  chairman  of  the  firm’s 
executive  committee.  In  fact,  all 
Harper  profits  were  to  go  to  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Library,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  small  return  on  the 
first  printing.  Harper  advanced 
$40,000  to  Manchester,  who  also 
pledged  substantial  contributions 
to  the  library  fund  from  his 
earnings  on  the  book. 

Canfield  pleaded  for  the  pub- 


NEVER  A  BEST-SELLER 

Manchester’s  Books 
Stir  Controversies 


lication  of  Manchester’s  manu¬ 
script,  without  deletions  sought 
by  Mrs.  Kennedy,  “in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  historical  accuracy  and 
the  people’s  right  to  know  the 
true  facts  of  the  awesome 
tragedy.” 

“We  join  with  him  (Man¬ 
chester)  in  defending  the  book’s 
right  to  live,”  Canfield’s  state¬ 
ment  closed. 

In  response,  the  Kennedy 
Family  issued  a  statement  which 
declared:  “The  question  is  not 
the  book’s  ‘right  to  liv’e’ — no  one 
has  denied  that  right — the  ques¬ 
tion  is  the  right  of  Mrs.  Ken¬ 
nedy  and  her  children  to  live 
with  a  minimum  of  privacy  and 
dignity,  free  from  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  intimate  details  of  their 
lives  at  a  time  of  great  sorrow 
— details  which  bear  no  conceiv¬ 
able  relation  to  history.” 

The  author  told  how  he  had 
l)een  sought  out  by  the  Kennedy 
Family  to  write  the  book;  he 
did  not  seek  the  opportunity.  He 
agreed  to  some  changes  that 
were  suggested  by  Mrs.  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  friends  and  last  July  29, 
he  said,  he  received  Senator 
Kennedy’s  message  that  no  ob¬ 
stacle  would  be  placed  in  the 
way  of  publication  of  the  book. 

“In  the  la.st  analysis,”  Man¬ 
chester  stated,  “this  is  my  book. 
Neither  Mrs.  Kennedy  nor  any 
meml)er  of  the  Kennedy  family 
nor  anyone  else  is  in  any  way 
res])onsible  for  my  reseaich  or 
the  content  of  my  work.  It  is 
my  responsibility,  and  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  my  book  can  with¬ 
stand  any  objective  test,  particu¬ 
larly  the  test  of  time.  I  ask  only 
that  it  be  given  the  chance.” 

Alterations  Made 

With  now  fewer  than  25 
copies  of  the  manuscript  in  the 
hands  of  various  people,  the 
contents  of  the  book  were  thor¬ 
oughly  reported.  Meanwhile, 
friends  of  the  Kennedy  family 
and  lawyers  from  interested 
parties  agreed  on  excisions  and 
modifications  of  passages  to 
which  Mrs,  Kennedy  objected. 

Only  about  1600  words  would 
be  expurgated  or  changed  in  the 
80,000  word  condensation  of  the 
book  to  be  published  in  Look. 
In  no  way  would  the  historical 
accuracy  or  completeness  of 
Manchester’s  manuscript  be  af¬ 
fected,  said  Gardner  Cowles, 
chairman  of  Cowles  Communi¬ 
cations  Inc. 

Repre.sentatives  of  Mrs.  Ken¬ 
nedy  said  neither  she  nor  Sena¬ 
tor  Kennedy  “has  in  any  way 
approved  or  endorsed  the  mate¬ 
rial  in  the  Look  articles.” 

The  l)ook’s  publisher.  Harper 
and  Row,  was  expected  to  ac¬ 
cede  to  similar  alterations  and 
the  lawsuit  would  be  withdrawn. 


(The  following  is  excerpted 
from  a  story  by  Jerome  Kelly 
in  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 
Dec.  21.) 

William  Manchester’s  literary 
footprints  are  still  traceable 
around  Baltimore,  where  he  once 
turned  out  a  biography,  a  novel 
and  several  magazine  pieces. 

The  44-year-old  author  who  is 
in  the  center  of  a  dispute  over 
his  latest  work,  “The  Death  of 
a  President,”  spent  eight  years 
here. 

Even  then  controversy  seemetl 
a  sometime  companion. 

After  publishing  his  critically 
acclaimed  biography  of  H.  L. 
Mencken  in  1951,  Manchester 
came  under  an  attack  by  George 
Jean  Nathan,  a  former  Mencken 
associate,  for  some  of  the  inter¬ 
pretations  made  in  the  book. 

Despite  the  Nathan  anger, 
Mencken  himself  fondly  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  Manchester  por¬ 
trait,  appropriately  titled  “Dis¬ 
turber  of  the  Peace.” 

“Self-pity  is  an  occupational 
disease  among  writers,”  Man¬ 
chester  philosophically  ob.served 
recently.  But,  he  stressed,  “I 
won’t  reach  for  the  crying 
towel.” 

It  was  his  eagerness  to  do 
the  Mencken  book  that  brought 
him  to  Baltimore. 

Before  packing  for  his  native 
New  England,  he  worked  at  the 
Sunpnpers  and  married  Julia 
Brown  Marshall. 

Mencken  and  Manchester  once 
covered  a  fire  together  at  a 
church  whose  architecture  Menc¬ 
ken  had  found  distasteful.  Their 
evident  delight  nearly  landed 
them  in  jail  as  suspected  ar¬ 
sonists,  friends  recalled. 

Manchester  grew  up  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  graduated 
from  the  Massachusetts  State 
College  and  spent  three  years  in 
the  Marine  Corps  during  World 
War  11.  He  was  wounded  during 
the  invasion  of  Okinawa. 

After  returning  to  civilian 
life,  Manchester  went  to  work 
as  a  reporter  in  Oklahoma  City, 
but  left  to  get  a  master’s  degree 
at  the  University  of  Missouri. 
He  did  his  thesis  on  Mencken, 
w'ho  steered  him  to  the  Evening 
Sun  here. 

Early  assignments  in  the 
police  districts  and  courts  gave 
Manchester  the  material  he 
needed  for  his  first  novel,  “City 
of  Anger,”  a  hard  look  at  the 
effects  of  the  numbers  racket. 

Manchester’s  experiences  as 


foreign  correspondent  for  the 
Sun  inspired  two  other  novels. 
“Shadows  of  the  Monsoon”  and 
“Beard  the  Lion.” 

As  was  the  case  with  his  first 
novel,  local  politicians  got  a 
little  apprehensive  when  another 
Manchester  novel,  “The  Long 
Gainer,”  was  published.  It  was 
about  a  football  coach  who  l>e- 
came  president  of  the  University 
and  developed  gubernatorial 
ambitions. 

None  of  his  books  ever  made 
the  best  seller  lists,  but  his 
“Portrait  of  a  President,”  a 
flattering  profile  of  John  F. 
Kennedy,  gained  him  new  ad¬ 
mirers,  including  the  President 
himself.  It  was  no  surpri.se, 
therefore,  when  Mrs.  Kennedy 
chose  Manchester  to  do  the  “offi¬ 
cial”  story  of  the  a.ssassination. 
• 

Sam  Williams  Succeeds 
Father  As  Publisher 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Samuel  B.  Williams,  31,  has 
been  elected  to  succeed  his  late 
father,  G.  B.  Williams,  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Geneva  Printing  Co. 
and  publisher  of  the  Geneva 
Times. 

The  company  directors  re¬ 
named  John  F.  Bertram  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  promoted 
George  Northridge,  managing 
editor,  to  editor. 

All  stock  in  the  company, 
which  was  owned  by  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams,  who  died  Sept.  19  is  held 
in  a  voting  trust,  with  his  son, 
Bertram  and  Northridge  as 
trustees.  Eventually  it  reverts  to 
the  son. 

• 

Ad  Rates  Increased 

Atuanta 

The  national  and  local  adver¬ 
tising  rates  charged  by  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu- 
iton  will  be  raised  approximately 
8%  on  Feb.  1.  Hobart  Franks, 
director  of  sales  for  Atlanta 
Newspapers  Inc.,  said  increases 
will  be  offset  by  a  “rea.sonably 
good  increase  in  circulation  that 
will  show  up  when  the  Septem- 
l)er  audit  is  announced.” 

• 

Bart  ill  Movie  Job 

Peter  Bart  has  resigned  from 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  Times 
to  join  Paramount  Pictures 
Corp.  in  Hollywood,  Calif.,  in  an 
executive  position.  Before  shift¬ 
ing  to  the  movie  beat,  Bart 
wrote  the  advertising  news  col¬ 
umn  in  the  Times. 
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Kyoichi  Sawada,  United  Press  Second  prize  in  this  category 
International  photographer  in  went  to  James  Atherton,  UPl, 
Viet  Nam,  this  week  took  the  for  a  shot  called  “Thinker.” 
major  prize  in  the  AVorld  Press  Mogens  Berger,  Denmark, 
Photo  Contest  for  the  second  took  first  place  in  Sports  with  a 
year  in  a  row.  picture  which  showed  two  men 

His  picture,  “Dusty  Death,”  sailing  on  a  non-visible  yacht 
won  the  Grand  Prize  and  first  with  the  water  splashing  around 
place  in  the  News  category.  The  them 
30-year-old  Japanese  also  took 
.si-cond  prize  in  News  for  his 

van  Meerendonk. 

picture.  Carrying  the  Enemy.  Netherlands,  who  pictured 

V.*  the  rehearsal  of  the  wedding  of 

$2,730  in  cash  a  trophy,  gold  p 

and  silver  medals,  camera  equip-  ,-.1  \t  a  u  j  1.1. 

,  ,  ^  a  *  J  Clause  Von  Ammsburg  and  the 

ment  from  Canon,  Graflex,  and  _ _ 

„  J  actual  ceremony. 

Zenit,  and  a  week  s  vacation  in 

Schevingen,  Holland.  Larry  Burrows,  Life,  took 

Sawada  took  the  grand  prize  first  in  Color  for  ‘  The  Air  War 
and  first  in  News  in  last  year’s  Vietnam  and  third  prize  in 

World  Press  Photo  contest  with  same  category  for  “Mrs. 

a  picture  called  “Flee  to  Safety,”  Shastri  Mourns  at  Bier  of 
showing  a  Vietnamese  mother  s  Late  Premier.  ’  He  also 

and  four  of  her  children  .swim-  took  an  Honorable  Mention  in 
ming  across  a  river  as  their  this  category  with  “Mrs.  Gandhi 
village  was  being  shelled  (E&P,  ^  Nations  Business  in  the 

Dec.  18,  1965).  This  picture  Garden.’ 

also  won  Sawada  the  1966  Ekkehart  Sachse,  West  Gei'- 
Pulitzer  prize.  many,  took  first  prize  in  Artistic 

“Dusty  Death”  .shows  the  body  Press  Photo  for  his  shot  of 
of  a  Viet  Cong  soldier,  killed  in  James  Baldwin, 
a  night  fight  with  U.S.  and 

Australian  troops  near  Tan  Judge* 

Binh,  being  dragged  behind  an  The  11th  annual  a' 

Armored  Personnel  Carrier.  consisted  of  Derric 
“Carrying  the  Enemy”  shows  manager  of  the  ph 
two  U.S.  servicemen  pulling  division,  the  Press  ^ 
along  a  Viet  Cong  soldier  from  London;  Hal  Buell, 
a  bunker  during  a  sweep  to  the  photography,  Associa 
north  of  Bong  Son.  Harold  Blumenfeld, 

Sawada  was  out  with  a  fight-  newspicture  editor,  U 
ing  unit  near  the  Cambodian  International;  Karl 
border  when  the  announcement  photojournalist,  Nu 
of  the  awards  was  made  Dec.  16.  West  Germany;  Edw 
Attempts  to  contact  him  proved  lens,  representative  < 
fruitless  so  his  wife  flew  to  The  gian  Organization 
Hague  to  accept  the  prizes.  journalists;  Joop  Sw 
Mrs.  Sawada  said  she  was  of  Avenue,  T 

told  Thursday  morning,  Dec.  15,  Fedor  Nosov, 

to  “pack  my  kimono”  and  left  chief,  Fotokhonika,  1 
about  four  hours  later  by  plane  There  were  2,840  ei 
for  Amsterdam.  745  photographers  r( 

49  countries. 

IIPI  Sweep  • 

UPI  made  a  sweep  of  the  1  »  to 

awards  in  the  News  category.  ^“OPniaker  8  Be 
The  wire  service’s  Dana  Stone 

took  third  with  “Innocent  Vic-  Vaughn  Shoemaker 
tim.”  This  shot  also  won  first  toonist  for  Chicago's 
place  in  the  contest’s  Best  Photo  has  published  his  se^ 
Illustrating  Peace,  Progress  and  “The  Best  of  Shoei 
Hunmnism,  sponsored  by  TASS,  contains  447  cartoon; 
the  Russian  agency.  more  than  20  years 

John  Rous,  Associated  Press,  the  cartoons  has  appe; 
took  first  place  in  Features  for  in  book  form.  Shoe 
a  picture  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  been  an  editorial  car 
and  Hubert  Humphrey  back-to-  42  years  and  won  t\ 
back  called  “Hither  and  Yon.”  prizes. 
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The  11th  annual  awards  jury 
consisted  of  Derrick  Knight, 
manager  of  the  photographic 
division,  the  Press  Association, 
London;  Hal  Buell,  director  of 
photography,  Associated  Press; 
Harold  Blumenfeld,  executive 
newspicture  editor.  United  Press 
Intermational ;  Karl  Breyer, 
photojournalist,  Nuremburg, 
West  Germany;  Edward  Schel- 
lens,  representative  of  the  Bel¬ 
gian  Organization  of  Photo¬ 
journalists;  Joop  Swart,  editor- 
in-chief  of  Avenue,  The  Nether- 
land;  Fedor  Nosov,  editor-in- 
chief,  Fotokhonika,  Tass. 

There  were  2,840  entries  from 
745  photographers  representing 
49  countries. 


Shoemaker’s  ‘Best’ 

Chicago 

Vaughn  Shoemaker,  chief  car¬ 
toonist  for  Chicago’s  American, 
has  published  his  seventh  book, 
“The  Best  of  Shoemaker.”  It 
contains  447  cartoons  spanning 
more  than  20  years.  None  of 
the  cartoons  has  appeared  before 
in  book  form.  Shoemaker  has 
been  an  editorial  cartoonist  for 
42  years  and  won  two  Pulitzer 
prizes. 


Grim  Pictures  Capture  Prizes 


DUSTY  DEATH 

IVorW  Press  Photos  Grand  Prize,  First  Place  News 


CARRYING  THE  ENEMY 
World  Press  Photos  Second  Place  News 


World  Press  Photos — 
Sawada  Wins  Again 

By  Rick  Frieilnian 


AP- Walker  Case  Tests 
‘Sullivan’  Libel  Rule 


By  Luther  A.  Huston 

Washington 

When  the  Supreme  Court 
hears  aig:uments  some  time 
after  January  9  in  the  case  of 
the  Associated  Press  v.  Edwin 
Walker,  it  will  be  asked  to  de¬ 
cide  three  questions  of  great  in¬ 
terest  to  the  litigants  and  of 
general  interest  to  newspapers 
and  other  communications  media. 

First,  and  of  greatest  interest 
to  the  media,  is  whether  it  shall 
extend  the  doctrine  laid  down  in 
New  York  Times  v.  Sullivan  to 
persons  other  than  public  offi¬ 
cials.  The  AP  argues  that  it 
should;  Walker,  a  retired  army 
general,  says  it  should  not. 

Second,  and  this  is  of  particu¬ 
lar  interest  to  the  litigants,  is 
whether  the  AP  libeled  General 
Walker  by  “knowingly  publish¬ 
ing  a  false  report  in  reckless 
disregard  of  the  truth”  relating 
to  his  participation  in  the  dis¬ 
orders  that  attended  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  James  Meredith  to  the 
University  of  Mississippi  on 
Sept.  30,  1962. 

The  press  association  says  its 
report  was  substantially  true 
and  constituted  fair  comment  on 
the  General’s  activities;  Walker 
.says  the  AP’s  story  charged 
him  with  a  criminal  act  which 
he  did  not  commit  and  was 
“knowingly  false  and  in  reckless 
fiisregard  of  the  truth.” 

Third,  and  chiefly  of  interest 
to  the  parties,  is  whether  a 
jury’s  award  of  general  dam¬ 
ages  of  $.500,000  is  so  oppres¬ 
sive  that  it  inhibits  freedom  of 
expression  to  an  extent  that  vio¬ 
lates  the  First  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments. 

The  rule  laid  down  in  “Sulli¬ 
van”  was  that  comment  upon 
the  actions  of  public  officials  was 
permissible  unless  malice  or 
knowing  falsity  was  proved.  In 
the  Walker  case  the  AP  con¬ 
tends  that  similar  licen.se  should 
be  giv'en  to  comment  upon  the 
actions  or  conduct  of  persons 
who  are  public  figures,  although 
holding  no  public  office.  Walker’s 
lawyers  urge  the  Court  to 
“stand  its  ground  and  limit  the 
Sullivan  doctrine  to  public  of¬ 
ficials.” 

In  their  reply  brief  to  the 
AP’s  appeal  from  the  judgments 
of  Texas  courts.  Walker’s  law¬ 
yers  assert  that  thfe  Sullivan 
rule  “has  extended  to  the  press 
the  awesome  privilege  of  defa¬ 
mation,  limited  only  to  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  malice.  Even  the  con¬ 


cept  of  malice  has  been  changed 
from  actual  ill  will,  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  i)rove,  to 
a  simple  standard  of  ‘knowing¬ 
ly  false’  or  ‘reckless  disregard 
of  truth’.” 

“If  the  conduct  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  the  instant  case 
is  condoned  simply  as  a  negli¬ 
gent  misstatement,  rather  than 
reckless  disregard  for  truth,” 
the  reply  brief  asserts,  “the 
right  of  a  citizen  to  secure  vin¬ 
dication  for  defamation  as  a 
question  of  fact  for  injury  will 
be  destroyed  as  a  matter  of  law. 
Without  a  legal  duty  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  clearly  defined  and 
recognized,  freedom  of  the  press 
can  degenerate  into  oppression. 
The  privilege  of  the  press  can 
sink  into  .smear,  to  create  false 
images,  to  slant  the  news,  to 
propaganda.” 

General  Walker’.s  suit  is  based 
upon  a  story  by  Van  Saveli,  a 
youthful  reporter,  who  was  pre¬ 
sent  on  the  Ole  Miss  campus  the 
night  students  and  townsmen 
fought  with  fedeial  marshals  in 
an  effort  to  bar  Meredith,  a 
Negro,  from  the  campus.  Scavell 
said  that  General  Walker  led  a 
charge  against  the  marshals 
and  took  command  of  a  mob  of 
more  than  1,000  rioters. 

Walker’s  objection  is  to  two 
statements:  that  he  led  a  charge 
of  students  against  federal  mar¬ 
shals,  and  that  he  assumed  com¬ 
mand  of  the  crowd.  A  Texas 
trial  jury  found  that  the  state¬ 
ments  were  false  and  gave  a 
verdict  of  $500,000  general  dam¬ 
ages  and  $300,000  punitive  dam¬ 
ages.  The  trial  court  however 
found  no  malice  and  set  aside 
the  punitive  award. 

The  Texas  Court  of  Civil  Ap¬ 
peals  affirmed  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Texas  denied  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  a  writ  of  error,  "rhe 
Texas  court’s  rejected  the  AP’s 
claims  of  constitutional  privi¬ 
lege  and  based  their  rulings 
ui)on  the  libel  laws  of  Texas  and 
the  jury’s  findings.  Walker’s 
lawyers  assert  that  under  the 
laws  of  Texas  the  AP  was  guilty 
of  libel  per  xe. 

The  AP  contend.^  that  the 
jury’s  verdict  was  not  supported 
by  the  evidence  and  that,  acting 
in  good  faith,  it  distributed  to 
its  members  a  reporter’s  account 
of  tumultuous  events  which  it 
believed  to  be  basically  accur¬ 
ate. 


The  AP  brief  asks  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  to  decide  w'hether 
the  record  in  the  case  on  the 
issues  of  “substantial  truth”  and 
“fair  comment”  is  so  lacking  in 
evidentiary  support  that  the 
judgment  (of  the  Texas  courts) 
constitutes  a  denial  of  due  pro¬ 
cess  in  violation  of  the  Four¬ 
teenth  Amendment.  It  also  asks 
decision  as  to  whether  the  de¬ 
fense  of  “fair  comment”  as  con- 
•sti  ued  and  applied  by  the  Texas 
courts  is  so  limited  as  to  violate 
the  First  and  Fourteenth 
-Ymendments. 

The  AP  case  is  one  of  15  suits 
brought  by  Walker  against  the 
press  association  and  member 
newspapers,  asking  damages 
aggregating  $33,250,000.  The 
AP’s  appeal  says,  these  are 
shocking  examples  of  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  technique  of  con¬ 
verting  libel  laws  into  weapons 
to  punish  those  disseminating 
information  about  controversies 
which  arouse  deep  emotions.”  It 
would  be  a  “constitutional  para¬ 
dox”,  the  brief  asserts,  to  hold 
that  Geru*ral  Walker  and  other 
participants  in  the  Oxford  con¬ 
frontation,  were  not  within  the 
ambit  of  the  Sullivan  doctrine. 

Walker’s  lawyers  declare  that 
there  are  four  major  distinc¬ 
tions  betw'een  the  Walker  and 
Sullivan  cases: 

1  —  Sullivan  was  confined  to 
public  officials  exclusively. 

2  —  Sullivan  did  not  impute 
a  crime. 

3  —  “In  Sullivan,  the  defend¬ 
ant  was  a  newspaper,  with  the 
normal  privileges  of  the  press. 
Here  the  Associated  Press  is  not 
a  newspaper,  but  a  merchant  of 
news  selling  its  commodity,  its 
stock  in  trade,  and  not  produc¬ 
ing  a  periodical  for  public  peru¬ 
sal  within  the  definition  of  a 
newspaper  or  the  pre.ss.” 

4  —  “In  Sullivan  the  statutes 
of  Alabama  inhibited  freedom  of 
the  press  by  creating  presump¬ 
tions  and  changing  the  burden 
of  ])roof  facilitating  recovery  by 
the  plaintiff.  No  such  situation 
exists  here,  and  there  is  no 
action  by  the  State  of  Texas  in 
any  manner  infringing  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  but 
Texas  courts  simply  follow  the 
common  law  of  libel.” 


■\t*H  Suiiilay  Editor 

Louisville 
The  promotion  of  Geoffrey 
Vincent  to  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Courier  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  He  replaces 
Cary  Robertson,  Sunday  editor 
for  36  years,  who  is  now  to  be 
book  editor.  Vincent  joined  the 
C-J  from  the  New  York  Times 
in  1965. 


FTC  Mounts 
Newspaper 
Rate  Probe 

Washington 

Newspaper  advertising  rate 
cards  are  under  government 
scrutiny. 

Investigation  of  alleged  dis¬ 
criminatory  pricing  structures 
in  “newspapers  and  other 
media,”  has  arrived  as  an  off¬ 
shoot  of  the  probe  into  television 
discount  practices  where  the 
focus  is  on  advantages  that 
large  advertisers  enjoy  over 
small  time-buyers. 

In  its  new  inquiry,  govern¬ 
ment  agents  will  be  reversing 
the  procedure.  They  will  be  seek¬ 
ing  to  discover  whether  large 
advertisers,  spenders  of  national 
advertising  dollars,  get  a  fair 
deal  in  buying  newspajjer  space 
as  compared  to  local  advertisers. 

The  ball  started  rolling  when 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
disclosed  it  had  ordered  its  staff 
to  make  “a  full  investigation” 
of  newspaper  advertising  rates. 
Main  point  of  inquiry  will  be 
schedules  which  grant  lower 
rates  to  local  advertisers  than 
to  national  advertisers. 

“We  must  know  why  there’s 
a  difference,”  said  an  FTC 
official. 

However,  it  was  learned  here 
this  week  that  the  FTC  is  still 
far  from  certain  whether  there 
is  anything  reprehensible  in  the 
local-national  rate  differential. 
And,  according  to  a  spokesman, 
it  will  take  FTC  probers  more 
than  a  year,  maybe  two,  to  make 
up  their  minds  on  the  matter. 

The  investigation  actually  was 
ordered  six  months  ago  as  a 
result  of  information  coming  to 
FTC  agents  examining  ad  rate 
practices  in  a  wide  range  of 
media.  Indications  were  that  the 
FTC  will  first  make  a  fact¬ 
finding  study  to  decide  whether 
there  are  any  possible  violations 
of  federal  anti-trust  laws.  The 
most  likely  way  of  obtaining 
such  information  is  the  mount¬ 
ing  of  a  pilot  study  among 
selected  newspapers. 

Disclosure  of  the  scope  of  the 
newspaper  rate  investigation 
came  in  a  letter  written  by  Paul 
Rand  Dixon,  FTC  chairman, 
to  Rep.  Clarence  J.  Brown,  Jr. 
(R.  Ohio).  Brown,  whose  family 
owns  newspapers,  had  sent  the 
FTC  a  letter  from  a  Springfield 
constituent  complaining  about 
the  different  rates  for  local  and 
national  advertisers.  The  com¬ 
plaint  was  made  hy  the  Parker 
Sweeper  Co. 
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lunch  with  CLAIBORNE 

Reporter-Epicurean 
Knows  How  to  Order 

By  Ray  Erwin 


"Chef"  Craig  Claiborne  experiments  in  his  professional  kitchen  in  his  home. 


Craig  Claiborne,  food  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times,  as 
might  he  expected,  knows  per¬ 
fectly  how  to  order  a  meal  in  a 
restaurant — or  to  Book  one  in 
his  home. 

If  any  item  of  food  falls  be¬ 
low  a  rating  of  excellent,  he 
spots  it  immediately  and  he 
could  go  into  the  kitchen  and 
correct  the  shortcoming  himself 
because  he’s  a  graduate  chef  of 
one  of  the  world’s  greatest  cook¬ 
ing  schools  in  Switzerland. 

\Ve  lunched  at  Le  Biarritz 
French  Restaurant  on  New 
York’s  57th  Street.  (By  coin¬ 
cidence  I  had  not  visited  it  al¬ 
though  it  is  only  a  few  doors 
from  the  Henry  Hudson  Hotel, 
where  I’ve  lived  for  22  years). 

Eating  High 

He  chose  for  himself  Arti- 
chauts  vinaigrrette  (artichokes 
with  oil  and  vinegar  sauce), 
Ragons  de  veau  (veal  kidneys 
with  mu.stard  sauce),  Brie 
cheese  and  hot  bread. 

He  ordered  for  me  Celeri  Re- 
moulade  (celery  root  with  may¬ 
onnaise  seasoned  with  mustard), 
Veal  Marengo  (veal  saute  with 
a  tomato  and  mushroom  sauce), 
Tarte  maison  (strawberry  tart). 

Our  Red  Burgundy  was  1961 
Pommard  and  we  had  cafe. 

Such  sumptuous  dining  is 
three-a-day  routine  for  Craig 
Claiborne,  but  by  tasting  lightly 
from  each  dish,  by  stern  self- 
discipline  and  weight-watching 
(he  weighs  himself  daily)  he 
keeps  himself  down  to  a  trim 
training  weight  of  160. 

On  the  day  of  this  lunch,  he 
had  been  a  guest  at  a  bounteous 
breakfast  and  in  the  evening  he 
was  going  to  a  gala  dinner  at 
the  New  Spanish  Pavilion  Res¬ 
taurant,  a  successor  to  the  res¬ 
taurants  in  the  Spanish  Pavilion 
at  the  New  York  World’s  Fair. 

10  Restaurants  Weekly 

In  order  to  cover  the  news  of 
more  restaurants  and  evaluate 
their  foo<ls,  he  at  times  has  or¬ 
dered  full-course  dinners  in  two 
restaurants  in  a  single  evening. 
For  sheer  pleasure,  when  he  is 
not  working,  he  likes  clement 
Chinese  food  and  to  abandon  for 
the  moment  rich  French  cuisine. 

“I  eat  in  10  restaurants  a 
week  and  feel  like  the  Peru¬ 
vians,”  Claiborne  said  with  a 


laugh.  “They  say  they  are  ex¬ 
cavating  their  graves  with  their 
teeth.” 

He  writes  a  column  of  inter¬ 
views  with  restaurant  people  on 
Thursdays,  a  dining  directory  on 
Fridays  and  a  column  on  inter¬ 
national  cooking  for  the  New 
York  Tunes  Sunday  Magazine, 
There  are  special  articles,  fea¬ 
ture  stories  and  reviews  of  new 
restaurants  on  other  days. 

An  example  of  a  combined 
feature-news  story  bearing  the 
pi'estigious  Craig  Claiborne  by¬ 
line  appeared  Dec.  8  in  the  “food 
fashions  family  furnishings” 
section  of  the  Times  under  this 
six-column  head:  “They  De¬ 
stroyed  the  Contraband  Sausage 
— by  Eating  It.”  The  lead  read: 

“It  was  enough  to  make  an 
epicure  drown  his  sorrows  in  a 
bottle  of  1959  bubbly. 

“Here  he  was  in  New  York, 
the  Baron  Roy  de  Groot,  await¬ 
ing  a  shipment  that  contained 
among  other  things,  cognac- 
scented  pate  de  sanglier  (wild 
boar),  an  Armognac-flavored 
pate  of  Gascogrne  and  truffle- 
studded  pates  made  with  Nav¬ 
arre  quail  when  word  arrived 
that  the  bundle  had  been  seized. 

“The  shipment  was  from  the 
Paris  concern  of  Francois 
Braunschweig,  which,  according 
to  the  Baron,  has  for  20  years 
been  the  best  wholesale  char- 
cuterie  in  the  world.  Inspectors 
of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  John  F. 
Kennedy  Airport,  the  Baron 
said,  had  ordered  it  destroyed. 

“  ‘Not,”  he  protested,  ‘as  a 
potential  danger  to  U.S.  hu¬ 
mans,  but  to  U.S.  cattle.  Enough 
to  give  a  man  crise  de  foie,  in¬ 
deed. 

“  ‘They  find  nothing  visibly  or 
gastronomically  wrong  with  the 
contents,’  he  continued,  ‘but  they 
find  ‘an  absence  of  information’ 
in  terms  of  a  veterinary  report 
on  the  health  of  the  animals  be¬ 
fore  they  were  slaughtered.’  ” 

Evidence  Eaten 

Anyway,  all  was  not  lost.  The 
Baron,  president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Gourmet  Society,  took 
some  members  and  Claiborne 
out  to  the  airport  and  they  were 
allowed  to  eat  the  sausages  in 
dispute  then  and  there. 

After  a  busy  week  of  gusta¬ 
tory  delights  (or  offenses), 
Craig  leaves  his  Manhattan 


apartment  on  Friday  nights  for 
a  weekend  in  his  handsome 
home  at  East  Hampton  on  Long 
Island. 

He  cooks  almost  constantly  on 
his  professional  range  in  his 
splendidly-equipped  and  pro¬ 
visioned  kitchen.  He  experi¬ 
ments  a  great  deal  and  never 
cooks  the  same  dish  twice.  But 
after  a  week  of  French  food,  he 
likes  to  prepare  simple  fare  of 
hamburgers.  Southern  fried 
chicken,  grilled  steak  and  baked 
potato  for  himself. 

Chefs  Collaborate 

His  close  friend,  Pierre 
Franey,  former  chef  at  Le  Pa¬ 
vilion  Restaurant  and  now  vice- 
president  of  Howard  Johnson’s, 
lives  nearby  with  his  wife  and 
children.  Craig  and  Pierre, 
both  46,  often  hunt  and  fish  to¬ 
gether  and  they  concoct  exotic 
dishes  together  for  fiv’e-course 
meals  for  Saturday  night  din¬ 
ners  and  Sunday  brunches  for 
their  friends. 

The  Times  picks  up  all  his 
restaurant  tabs  in  each  of  the 
50  states  and  on  his  annual  Eu¬ 
ropean  Epicurean  tour.  He  has 
carte  blanche  to  go  where  he 
wants.  Except  in  a  few  cases 
where  proprietors  are  friends, 
restaurant  managers  do  not 
know  him  and  do  not  recognize 
him.  He  likes  to  keep  it  that 
way,  so  he  can  sample  food 
without  extra  preparation  or 
cloying  special  service 

Claiborne  is  the  author  of 
“The  New  York  Times  Cook 
Book,”  which  has  sold  100,000 
copies,  of  “The  New  York  Times 
Menu  Cook  Book,”  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  Harper  &  Row;  of  the 
“The  New  York  Times  Guide  to 
Dining  Out  in  New  York”  a  pa¬ 
perback,  published  by  Athe- 
neum.  He  has  finished  the  man¬ 
uscript  for  “A  Kitchen  Primer,” 


which  Alfred  A.  Knopf  will  pub¬ 
lish,  and  he  is  working  on  “The 
New  York  Times  American  Re¬ 
gional  Cook  Book.” 

In  a  Boarding  House 

How  did  this  eminent  food  au¬ 
thority  and  journalist  get  into 
those  two  fields  and  combine 
them  into  one  highly  successful 
professional  role? 

“My  mother  ran  a  boarding 
house  in  Indianola,  Miss.,  (his 
executive  editor.  Turner  Cat- 
ledge,  is  from  Philadelphia, 
Miss.)  and  I  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  the  kitchen  and  was 
fascinated  with  boiling  water 
and  with  food  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,”  he  reminisced.  “I  liked 
to  write,  too.” 

He  worked  his  way  through 
the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism  (1942)  and 
went  to  Chicago  as  an  assistant 
public  relations  director  for  the 
American  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  and  handled  the  “Break¬ 
fast  Club”  radio  show.  For  a 
year  he  handled  publicity  and 
promotion  for  the  Kennedy- 
owned  Merchandise  Mart  under 
Sargent  Shriver.  He  took  a 
year’s  sabbatical  to  explore  the 
restaurants  and  kitchens  of 
Paris. 

Swiss  Chefs’  School 

Craig  volunteered  and  seized 
in  the  Navy  in  the  Korean  War. 
While  he  was  in  service  someone 
told  him  the  Swiss  Hotelkeepers’ 
Association  School  in  Lausanne 
was  the  world’s  best  cooking  in¬ 
stitution.  He  applied  and  had 
to  wait  a  year  for  admission.  He 
worked  as  a  waiter  in  many 
Swiss  hotels  while  attending  the 
school  and  was  graduated  fifth 
in  his  large  class  in  table  service 
and  eighth  in  cooking.  Only 
French  was  spoken  in  the  school, 
making  it  doubly  difficult  for 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Retail  Ad  Department  Studied  by  INAE 


How  many  accounts  does  the 
average  salesman  handle  on  a 
daily  newspaper? 

Do  all  retail  advertising  direc¬ 
tors  have  secretaries? 

In  what  circulation  categorj’ 
do  salesmen  handle  the  most 


accounts? 

How  large  are  dispatch  and 
copy  and  layout  departments? 

Answers  to  these  and  a  few 
other  questions  about  the  size 
and  organizational  make-up  of 
retail  advertising  departments 


of  daily  newspapers  are  con¬ 
tained  in  a  survey  just  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  for  their  members. 

Based  on  a  37%  response 
fiom  a  total  of  845  members 


who  w’ere  queried,  the  INAE  is 
able  to  show  “high,  medium  and 
low”  replies  for  retail  adver¬ 
tising  departments  in  dailies 
broken  down  according  to  six 
different  circulation  categmies, 
as  follows: 


Under  10,000  10-20,000  20-40,000  40-100,000  100-200,000  Over  200,000 

(38  Returns)  (63  Returns)  (75  Returns)  (72  Returns)  (28  Returns)  (36  Returns) 

High  Low  Medium  High  Low  Medium  High  Low  Medium  High  Low  Medium  High  Low  Medium  High  Low  Medium 


Number  of  Salesmen  Employed 
Number  Accounts  Per  Salesmen 
Number  Non-Sales  Personnel 
Number  Having  No  Non-Sales 
Number  Having  Dispatch  Dept. 
Number  of  Dispatch  Employes 
Number  Having  Copy  &  Layout 
Number  of  C&L  Employes 


6 

2 

3.7 

9 

3 

5 

87 

23 

42 

80 

20 

44 

3 

1 

.9 

4 

1 

1.7 

16 

13 

5 

32 

2 

1 

— 

3 

1 

— 

8 

14 

1 

1 

— 

2 

'/2 

— 

14 

4 

7.5 

27 

5 

lO.I 

90 

28 

46 

88 

30 

49.5 

7 

1 

2.7 

9 

1 

2.9 

9 

8 

64 

70 

8 

1 

3.1 

15 

1 

5.8 

39 

51 

6 

1 

1.6 

5 

1 

2.4 

26 

II 

16.7 

76 

16 

26.7 

87 

23 

51.2 

82 

25 

45.8 

10 

1 

4.2 

33 

1 

7.2 

27 

36 

22 

3 

9.1 

95 

1 1 

26 

23 

33 

18 

1 

5 

53 

1 

6.7 

Newspaper's  Double  ‘L’  Hellen 
Keeps  Town  on  the  (Jim)  Beam 


Centealia,  Ill. 

Deciding  that  far-out  advertising  copy 
could  use  some  w^ay-out  merchandising,  the 
Centralia  Sentinel  created  a  counter-agent 
to  promote  Jim  Beam’s  holiday  schedule  this 
year. 

Account  Executive  Cole  Johnson,  of 
Campbell-Ewald,  asked  for  “ingenuity”  in 
merchandising  Beam’s  “come  in  out  of  the 
cold”  theme,  so  Helen  Hanson  of  the 
Sentinel’s  national  desk  donned  Mata  Hari 
togs  and  embarked  on  a  tour  to  debrief 
Beam’s  message  to  Centralia’s  liquor  outlets. 

Sentinel  staffers  searched  their  closets 
and  outfitted  Helen  entirely  in  black, 
including  curved  sunglasses,  with  a  massive 
British  trench  coat — just  the  thing  for 
gaining  entrance  unobtrusively  at  the  alley 
door  of  a  southern  Illinois  saloon.  Each 
barkeep  received  a  low,  w’hispered,  “I  have 
a  message  from  Jim”  and  was  handed  a 
classified  document  printed  in  solid  6  pt. 
on  a  scrap  of  tissue.  A  printer’s  typo  gave 
the  agent  her  name:  Double  “L”  Hellen. 

The  document  explained  how  secret  agent 
Johnson  penetrated  the  cover  of  Campbell- 
Ewald  and  leaked  the  entire  Christmas 
schedule  to  the  Sentinel.  A  sample  ad  was 
then  given  the  bartender  as  proof  of  the 
breakthrough,  and  Hellen  offer^  to  buy  him 
a  drink  of  Jim  Beam.  The  bartender’s 


reaction  was  obtained  for  the  agency  with 
a  miniature  camera  taking  available  light 
photos  on  ultra-rapid  film.  Mid-morning  was 
chosen  for  the  two-hour  trip  as  being  the 
time  when  the  bartender  would  be  least 
distracted  from  the  spying  at  hand. 

Response  w’as  excellent — although  some¬ 
what  varied.  Most  thought  they  were  being 
victimized  by  an  escape  from  the  funny 
farm  until  they  waded  through  the  6  point. 
One  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  and  said  he 
thought  it  was  a  hold-up.  Three  volunteered 
testimonials  as  to  the  gains  in  Beam’s 
sales,  and  one  bar  had  completely  sold  out. 

Cost  of  the  drinks  purchased  was  less 
than  $5,  as  most  bartenders  did  not  drink  on 
duty;  and  since  the  photographer  returned 
with  an  edge  to  the  ever-present  scent  of 
hypo,  it  might  be  assumed  that  not  all  of 
the  goodwill  went  to  the  bartenders.  Several 
days  later,  the  Beam  salesman  came  to  the 
newspaper  office  wanting  to  know  “What 
the  devil  has  been  going  on?” 

What  was  Double  “L”  Hellen’s  reaction? 
— one  of  relief.  Although  admitting  a  life 
of  intrigpie  had  its  high  spots,  she  hung  up 
her  trench  coat  permanently  with  the 
remark:  “A  lot  of  my  friends  saw  me  in 
this  crazy  get-up,  but  not  one  of  them 
recognized  me  .  .  .  thank  God!” 


Compton  Promotes  3 

Compton  Advertising  has 
elected  three  men  to  new  execu¬ 
tive  positions.  They  are:  John 
A.  Hise,  formerly  president,  to 
vicechairman;  C.  Stuart 
Mitchell,  executive  vicepresident, 
to  president;  and  Paul  D.  Cooke 
to  executive  vicepresident.  Bar¬ 
ton  Cummings,  chairman,  con¬ 
tinues  as  chief  executive. 


Resigns  Cluny  Scotch 

Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  & 
Bayles,  Inc.  has  resigned  the 
Cluny  Scotch  account.  SSC&B 
handled  this  account  on  a  two- 
year  contract  fee  basis.  The 
agency  said  it  had  been  a  fine 
client  relationship  but  that  the 
marketing  areas  involved  made 
it  impossible  to  operate  the  ac¬ 
count  at  a  profit. 


f  ADVERTISING 
NEWS 
SECTION 


These  are  samples  of  about  40  photos  talien  tor 
the  ad  agency.  Available  light  was  used,  fl.4,  l/5th 
of  a  second  on  ultra  rapid  film.  Above,  Hellen 
buys  a  drink  for  Pete  Eggers,  owner  of  the  La  Tour 
lounge.  Below,  Hellen  hotfoots  it  out  of  the 
rear  entrance  of  Arrowsmith's  Buffet. 
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Copley  Newspapers  publish  16  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers 
“...the  voice  of  today...’' 


C(^  Meufsbofms 


CALIFORNIA:  The  San  Diego  Union  •  Evening  Tribune  •  The  Sacramento  Union  • 
Alhambra  Post-Advocate  •  Burbank  Daily  Review  •  Culver  City  Evening  Star-News  & 
Venice  Evening  Vanguard  •  Glendale  News-Press  •  Monrovia  News-Post  • 

San  Pedro  News-Pilot  •  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze  • 

ILLINOIS:  Illinois  State  Journal  •  Illinois  State  Register  •  Aurora  Beacon-News  • 
Elgin  Courier-News  •  Joliet  Herald-News  • 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC, 


2  New  Rep  Services 
Simplify  Ad  Buying 


Two  steps  to  facilitate  reach- 
in>r  the  colleg-e  market  through 
follepe  newspapers  are  beinp 
inaug-uratiKl  by  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Advertising:  Services,  a 
division  of  Reader’s  Digrest  Sales 
&  Ser\'ices  Inc. 

•  Computerization  of  basic 
data  will  make  it  possible  to 
furnish  estimates  of  coveragre 
and  cost  of  a  contemplated 
schtHlule  within  48  hours,  where¬ 
as  the  manual  system  in  use  up 
to  now  requires  several  weeks. 

•  Under  a  plan  for  central¬ 
ized  management  of  production, 
the  advertiser  and  agency  can 
supply  only  one  pattern  plate, 
regardless  of  the  number  of 
newspapers  in  which  the  ad  is 
to  run,  or  the  variables  in  me¬ 
chanical  requirements. 

Both  innovations  were  an¬ 
nounced  to  agency  media  direc¬ 
tors  and  production  managers 
by  B.  R.  MacMannis,  general 
manager  of  NEAS,  which  acts 
as  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative  for  more  than  900 
college  newspapers. 

“Computers  will  provide 
quickly  all  information  needed 
about  cost,  coverage,  circulation, 
etc.  Programming  can  be  done 
on  the  basis  of  a  given  list  of 
papers  the  advertiser  wants  to 
use,  geographical  coverage,  or 
what  the  advertiser  can  get  for 
the  amount  of  money  he  has  to 
spend,”  MacMannis  said. 

“In  the  matter  of  production, 
our  objective  is  to  make  it  as 
easy  as  possible  for  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  Effective  immediately,  we 
are  prepared  to  assume  respon¬ 
sibility  for  manufacturing  pro¬ 
duction  material  and  delivering 
it  to  each  college  newspaper  the 
advertiser  wants  to  use.  Cur¬ 
rently,  this  tedious  job  repre¬ 


sents  a  costly  and  time  con¬ 
suming  operation  for  agency 
production  departments. 

“All  we  require  is  a  pro<luc- 
tion  order  from  the  agency  and 
one  unmounted  combination  line 
and  half-tone  Ifi-gauge  copper 
engraving,  plus  three  identifica¬ 
tion  proofs.  A  65-line  screen  is 
required  for  half-tone  illustra¬ 
tions.  The  agency  will  receive  a 
single  production  invoice  from 
NEAS  as  soon  as  all  material  is 
produced  and  shipped.  Produc¬ 
tion  charges  are  subject  to 
standard  agency  commission  of 
15  percent  and  2  percent  cash 
discount  within  ten  days.  A  one 
month  deadline,  prior  to  inser¬ 
tion  date,  is  required  for  pro¬ 
duction  orders  as  well  as  orig¬ 
inal  engravings  and  proofs. 

“The  agency  retains  basic 
control  of  production  quality, 
since  they  provide  the  pattern 
plate.  But  the  new  seiwice  re¬ 
lieves  them  of  subsequent  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  As  soon  as  we 
receive  a  production  and  space 
insertion  order  from  the  agency, 
NEAS  will  handle  all  details  of 
issuing  individual  space  con¬ 
tracts,  insertion  orders,  manu¬ 
facturing  as  well  as  delivery  of 
production  material.  We  shall 
also  provide  checking  copies  as 
proof  of  insertion,  handle  bill¬ 
ings  to  agencies  and  pajunents 
to  colleges  for  the  newspapers 
we  represent,” 

Last  October,  NEAS  began 
accepting  from  advertisers  color 
magazine  ads  as  black-and-white 
ads  in  the  college  papers.  The 
service  covers  98  college  papers 
in  38  states.  Costs  of  magazine 
ad  conversions  range  from 
$3,825  for  Reader’s  Digest  size 
ads  to  $10,675  for  ads  the  size 
of  Look. 


Written  with  character... 
competence. .  .color. 
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•ADVERTISING  MOVES  THE  WORLD’ 


INAE  in  Washington,  Jan.  25-28 


A  talk  by  VicePresident  Hum¬ 
phrey,  sessions  designed  to  im¬ 
prove  management  techniques, 
and  a  VIP  tour  of  the  White 
House  are  highlights  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  lined  up  by  Clair  B.  Otis, 
assistant  to  the  publisher.  Eu¬ 
reka  (Calif.)  Newspapers,  for 
the  98th  meeting  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Jan.  25-28  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

The  theme  of  the  meeting  in 
the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel  is: 
“Advertising  Moves  the  World.” 

Humphrey  is  scheduled  to 
speak  at  the  Thursday  luncheon. 
The  INAE  office  said  it  “ex¬ 
pects  to  hear  an  address  indicat¬ 
ing  how  greatly  private  busi¬ 
ness,  in  its  efforts  to  provide 
goods  and  services  at  a  profit, 
contribute  to  the  wealth  and 
welfare  of  the  nation,” 

James  T,  McCay,  who  con¬ 
ducts  seminars  for  firms  like 
General  Foods  and  Shei’win 
Williams,  “will  give  executives 
truly  impressive  proof  that  they 
can  upgrade  their  personal  per¬ 
formance  not  just  5%  or  10%, 
but  in  quantum  jumps  of  100% 
or  200%  at  a  time,”  according 
to  the  program  chairman. 

The  customary  Saturday 
President’s  breakfast  has  been 
cancelled  this  year  so  members 
and  their  wives  can  go  on  an  ex¬ 
tensive  tour  of  the  White  House. 
The  same  tour  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  for  Friday. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising 
will  unveil  its  “newest  sales 
tools  in  the  business,”  and  Joe 
Guillozett,  a  sales  executive 
from  Cleveland,  who  has  “per¬ 
sonally  benefited  from  newspa¬ 
per  advertising,”  will  make  a 
presentation,  called,  “The  Power 
of  Newspaper  Advertising”. 

Because  of  the  interest  in  the 
round  tables,  William  Scrivner, 
ad  manager  Madison  (Wis.) 
Newspapers,  .said  they  will  be 
conducted  in  more  rooms  this 
year  to  keep  the  audiences 
smaller  and  make  personal  par¬ 
ticipation  easier.  Scrivner,  who 
is  general  chairman  of  the 
shirtsleeve  conferences,  has  sur¬ 
veyed  the  papers  to  determine 
the  mo.st  pressing  problems  for 
di.scussion  topics. 

Charles  E.  Treat,  director  of 
sales,  Omaha  World-Herald,  will 
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be  in  charge  of  a  portion  of  the 
pi’ogram  featuring  experts  in¬ 
side  and  outside  the  newspaper 
business.  One  of  these  sessions 
will  discuss  the  “Computer  and 
Its  Future  in  Selling  Advertis¬ 
ing.” 

In  addition  to  these  features, 
there  will  be  the  election  of  of¬ 
ficers.  Carl  Flynn,  advertising 
director,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  News¬ 
papers,  the  outgoing  president 
of  INAE,  has  appointed  Dean 
Wilhelm,  ad  director  for  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  as 
chairman  of  the  resolutions 
committee,  and  Victor  Modeer, 
ad  director,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
News-Press-Gazette,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  auditing  committee. 

Merrell  M,  DuBois,  Gannett 
Newspapers,  is  expected  to  be 
elected  president.  He  is  cur¬ 
rently  serving  as  executive  vice- 
president. 

A  record  number  of  advertis¬ 
ing  displays  are  being  rounded 
up  by  Ed  Hyde,  ad  director, 
Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald,  and 
James  Armistead,  ad  director, 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  and 
Tennessean,  is  preparing  a  color 
exhibit. 

• 

New  Sales  Executive 
Appointments  Made 

Elkhart,  Ind. 

David  W,  Druley  has  been 
named  to  a  new  position  of 
director  of  creative  sales  of  the 
Elkhart  Truth  and  Jack  E. 
Wright  has  been  appointed  sales 
supervisor  with  responsibility 
for  the  daily  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  operation. 

Druley  formerly  was  retail 
and  national  display  advertising 
manager  and  Wright  was  classi¬ 
fied  ad  manager. 

Lex  L.  Lester  was  appointed 
classified  manager  and  Thomas 
F,  Willey  was  promoted  from 
classified  salesman  to  retail  dis¬ 
play  manager, 

• 

Sales  Manager 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 

The  Laurel  Group  of  News¬ 
papers — three  weeklies — has  ap¬ 
pointed  Eugene  D.  Miller  as 
sales  manager  for  advertising, 
circulation,  printing  and  office 
equipment.  He  has  been  man¬ 
ager  of  the  J.  C.  Penney  store 
here. 

Leaves  Hears!  StaflF 

Aronzo  A.  Valerio,  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Hearst  Adver¬ 
tising  Service  for  23  years,  has 
gone  to  work  for  the  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal. 
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CLVSSIFIED  CLINIC 

’67  Jubilee  Section 
Sold  on  Rosy  Theme 

By  Stan  Finsne88 

CAM,  Providence  Jouriiul  and  Bulletin 


Wlien  Los  Angeles  Times 
Classified  gets  rolling  on  a  pro¬ 
motion  theme,  they  don’t  use 
popguns.  All  the  big  stuff  is 
hauled  out. 

All  the  stops  are  pulled  out  for 
Cla.ssified’s  annual  Jubilee  sec¬ 
tion,  traditionally  the  largest 
Classified  edition  of  the  year. 
Last  year  the  section  carried 
12,920  ads  and  294,190  net  paid 
lines  in  its  126  pages. 

The  upcoming  Jubilee  will  be 
published  with  the  Sunday 
Times  January  1  and  as  always 
will  be  “vigorously  sold  and 
promoted,”  reports  CAM  Frank 
W'.  Lester. 

Promotion  planning  began  in 
September  with  establishment  of 
a  schedule,  general  agreement 
on  format  and  the  adoption  of  a 
theme.  Inasmuch  as  New  Year’s 
is  Tournament  of  Roses  time 
in  Southern  California  and  the 
edition  was  scheduled  for  New 
Year’s  Day,  the  theme  “Every¬ 
thing  Is  Coming  up  Roses  in 
1967”  was  selected. 

A  great  variety  of  promotional 
material  has  been  prepared — 
letters  and  broadsides,  special 
order  forms,  a  teaser  campaign 
to  run  the  week  preceding,  vari¬ 
ous  r.o.p.  ads,  more  than  60 
special  toi)-of-page  banners, 
which  include  photos  and  text, 
in-section  promotion  and  order 
forms,  stickers,  radio  commer¬ 
cials  on  24  leading  local  stations, 
rack  cards  on  13,500  street- 
corners,  trailers  in  400  neigh- 
Iwrhood  movie  theaters  and  a 
prize  contest  for  readers  of  the 
section. 

Classified  ads  have  been 
placed  in  .50  newspapers — one  in 
every  state — soliciting  orders 
from  people  interested  in  South¬ 
ern  California. 

Special  market  research  ma¬ 
terial  has  been  prepared  in  book¬ 
lets  and  one-sheets. 

Much  of  this  promotion  ma¬ 
terial  was  gathered  into  kits  ' 
for  sales  people  to  use,  all 
packed  in  a  special  attractive  ‘ 
carrying  case. 

The  program  was  presented 
to  the  assembled  Classified  staffs 
at  a  sales  meeting  in  the  Times’ 
Harry  Chandler  Auditorium, 
Nov.  21.  Instead  of  the  cus¬ 
tomary  slides  and  text,  the  pro¬ 
motion  program  was  presented 
in  the  form  of  a  musical  extrav¬ 


aganza  with  costumes,  songs 
and  skits,  leading  up  to  re¬ 
marks  by  CAM  Lester,  who  dis¬ 
cussed  sales  plans  and  incen¬ 
tives. 

Although  much  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  w'as  set  to  appropriate 
songs  from  musical  comedies, 
two  of  the  numbers  were  com¬ 
posed  especially  for  the  event 
by  Jack  Miller,  formerly  musi¬ 
cal  director  of  the  Kate  Smith 
radio  hour,  who  was  in  charge 


of  the  musical  part  of  the  pro- 
giam  and  played  piano. 

Betty  Thrasher,  a  telephone 
salesgirl  who  was  formerly  a 
radio  singer,  was  soloist;  Rick 
Fouke,  suburban  section  sales¬ 
man,  was  master  of  ceremonies; 
Don  Jeskey,  salesman,  was 
comedian;  five  young  staffers 
w’ere  the  Pom  Pom  Girls. 

The  production  was  staged 
and  directed  by  Fran  Van 
Hartesveldt  of  the  Times  Pro¬ 
motion  Department,  a  former 
radio  and  TV  writer,  and  pro¬ 
duced  by  Don  Taylor,  Classified 
Promotion  Manager. 

»  ♦  ♦ 

Pressure  Sensitive  Tapes 

Routing  its  tremendous  vol¬ 
ume  of  classified  ads  to  the 
proper  linecasting  machines  is 
simplified  at  the  New  York 
Times  through  the  use  of  color 
coded  pressure-sensitive  tapes. 


The  %"  wide  tapes,  developed 
by  Allen  Hollander  Co.  Inc.,  are 
color  coded  and  imprinted  to 
designate  six  type  sizes. 

Copy  received  at  the  classified 
production  division  of  the  Times 
is  read,  taped  appropriately  and 
sent  to  the  composing  room 
where  it  is  routed  immediately 
to  the  proper  machines. 

Having  worked  with  water 
gum  tapes  previously,  the  Times 
reports  that  the  new  pressure- 
sensitive  tapes,  applied  from 
roll  dispensers,  are  cleaner  to 
work  with,  take  less  s))ace. 

• 

First  Yule  Bonus 

Walter  Weir,  president  of 
W’est,  Weir  &  Bartel,  announced 
before  the  firm’s  entire  staff,  the 
distribution  of  a  Christmas 
bonus,  the  first  in  the  agency’s 
history. 


Look  What's  Happening  in  the  CHATTANOOGA  MARKET! 

CHATTANOOGA  NEWS-FREE  HffiSS 


First  in  Circulation  for  23  Years 


Now  has  the 

URGEST 
DAILY 

CIRCULATION 

In  the  History  of  Any 
Chattanooga  Newspaper 
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PRO.^IOTION 


W eVe  Lots  in  Common 
With  Media  Cousins 


By  George  Vt  ill 

The  more  different  thinps  are, 
the  more  they  are  the  same. 
Promotion  managers  are  beset 
by  problems.  And  they’re  not 
restricted,  by  any  means,  to 
Ht’Wttpaper  promotion  managers. 

Last  month,  broadcast  promo¬ 
tion  managers  met  for  their 
11th  annual  convention  at  St. 
Louis,  and  there’s  another  coin¬ 
cidence.  Newspaper  promoters 
will  head  for  the  same  Gateway 
Arch  come  next  May  for 
NNPA’s  annual  meeting. 

After  looking  at  a  copy  of  the 
program  for  the  BPA  meeting, 
and  reading  the  reports  of  the 
sessions  in  Broadcasting  maga¬ 
zine,  I  was  struck  wdth  the 
similarity  wdth  NNPA  meetings. 
It’s  almost  as  though  you  could 
take  out  the  w’ords  radio  and 
television,  and  substitute  the 
word  “newspaper.”  Program 
content  was  frighteningly  simi¬ 
lar.  The  speakers  w'ere  of  the 
same  stamp,  and  their  com¬ 


ments  could  almost  be  dupli¬ 
cated,  word  for  word. 

For  instance,  here’s  a  run¬ 
down  of  topics  at  the  Broadcast 
Promotion  Association  session: 

•  The  Creative  Approach 

•  Trends  in  Trade  .Adver¬ 
tising 

•  Building  Better  TV  and 
Radio  Promos 

•  Selling  Without  Numbers 

•  Psychology  of  Motivation 

•  Promoting  Color 

Sound  familiar?  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  third  topic  on  tv 
and  radio  promos,  which  could 
be  substituted  with  “in-paper 
advertising,”  any  of  the  subjects 
could  be  part  of  an  NNPA  pro¬ 
gram. 

George  Rodman,  promotion 
director  of  WBKB-TV,  Chicago, 
newly-elected  president  of  BPA, 
told  me  the  broadcast  promo¬ 
tion  people  had  come  to  grips 
with  the  problem  of  a  full-time 
office  and  staff  back  in  1961.  He 


.said  the  association  had  set  up  a 
$1,000  Scholarship  Fund,  a  year 
ago,  but  had  not  been  able  to 
implement  it,  or  spend  the 
l)udgeted  amount,  l)ecause  they 
hadn’t  found  a  college  or  univer¬ 
sity  with  available  courses  in 
broadcast  promotion. 

The  theme  of  the  BPA  meet¬ 
ing,  “Follow  Young  Men  with 
Ideas  to  St.  Louis,”  even  sounds 
like  an  NNP.A  catch-phrase.  In 
going  ov'er  the  content  of  the 
program,  I  discovered  that  the 
broadcast  promoters  heard : 

•  A  .station  general  man¬ 
ager’s  exhortation  to  creativity, 
tempered  w’ith  management  re¬ 
sponsibility.  He  told  the  group 
to  delegate  responsibility  to  get 
more  done. 

•  Another  station  executive 
.said  they  should  be  “well- 
rounded  businessmen,  rather 
than  ballyhoo  artists,  with  well- 
rounded  knowledge  of  all  station 
operations.” 

•  A  panel  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  the  promotion 
man  as  a  “part  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  team.”  Don  G.  Curran, 
KGO,  San  Francisco,  and  a  for¬ 
mer  BPA  president,  .said,  “A 
major  rea.son  that  only  a  few 
promotion  men  move  up  in  man¬ 
agerial  ranks  lies  with  the  pro¬ 
motion  managers  themselves. 
They  are  not  selling  themselves, 
in  convincing  people  they  are 


working  for  that  they  desire  ad¬ 
vancement,  that  they  desire  the 
challenge  of  new  jobs  and  new 
conquests.  At  the  .same  time, 
they  are  not  selling  management 
on  the  immediate  obtainable 
goals  that  broadcast  promotion 
can  achieve  for  the  station.” 

•  A  psychiatrist  told  the 
group  “how  to  live  with  stress.” 

‘Number  One* 

•  An  agency  media  director, 
Gerald  N.  Moody  of  D’Arcy, 
noted  that  “big,  broad  general 
statements? — such  as  ‘Numlser 
One  in  the  Daytime’  are  prac¬ 
tically  of  no  value. 

•  A  research  man  from  a  rep  ' 

firm  told  the  group  that  “a 
.station’s  position  from  a  rating 
point  of  view  is  not  the  single 
most  important  factor.  More  ' 

important  is  the  position  of  the 
station  wdthin  its  part  of  the 
programming  spectrum  in  a 
market.”  (Sound  familiar?) 

•  An  agency  creative  director 
and  a  network  design  director 
l)oth  admonished  the  group  on 
the  poor  appearance  of  their 
promotion.  One  speaker  said 
“that  generally  the  promotion 
pieces  looked  like  a  wallpaper 
of  sameness  and  dullness.”  (So 
what  else  is  new?) 

•  A  netwoik  pro<luction  ex¬ 
ecutive  pointed  out  the  pitfalls  1 


^  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 
^  BUDD  SCHULBERG 
^  JACQUELINE  KENNEDY 
GEORGE  HALAS 
^  JULIE  ANDREWS 
^  ELIZABETH  TAYLOR 
^  ERLE  STANLEY  GARDNER 
^  BING  CROSBY 
^  PEARL  BUCK 
^  BOB  COUSY 
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ety  of  community  sen  ice  proj-  things  we  can  do  l)ettcr  together 
ects  in  the  fields  of  education,  than  we  can  with  each  of  us 
religion,  music,  medicine  and  going  our  separate  ways.  Even 
other  categories.  if  we  on  newspapers  have  to 

•  “Newspapers  are  the  best  little, 

medium  for  promoting  tele¬ 
vision,  and  television  is  the  best 
for  selling  radio,”  a  researcher, 

Frank  Magid,  told  the  group. 

(Seems  I’ve  heard  that  before!) 

The  similarities  between  news¬ 
paper  promotion  and  broadcast 
promotion  are  so  obvious  in  ex¬ 
amining  the  convention  reports 
that  it  suggests  that  there  are 
probably  many  areas  where  joint 
activities  might  be  explored. 

For  example,  it  might  pay  for 
NNPA  to  send  an  observer  to 
the  BPA  meetings. 

The  area  of  starting  to  try 
and  get  a  “promotion”  class  on 
the  curriculum  of  journalism 
schools  might  be  another.  News¬ 
paper  promotion  is  a  rather  „ 

limited  field,  in  itself.  Maybe  Vi  d  Promotes  ^ 
working  with  BPA  to  start  a  James  Ryan  and  Frederick 
“media  promotion  ’  class  on  a  Harvey,  both  senior  vicepresi- 
major  campus  would  be  a  more  of  West,  Weir  &  Bartel, 

readily  attainable  goal  for  have  been  promoted  to  chair- 
NNPA.  And  who  knows,  even  man  of  the  board  and  secretary 
the  magazine  and  trade  paper  ^^he  corporation,  respectively, 
promotion  people  might  be  in-  Ryan,  who  began  his  ad  career 
tere.sted  in  going  along  with  vrith  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 

such  a  program,  too.  Knickerbocker  Press,  fills  the 

If  we’re  going  to  talk  about  position  vacated  by  William  A, 
the  same  things,  in  the  same  Bartel,  who  moved  to  the  Cela- 
city,  perhaps  there  are  some  nese  Corporation. 


Quits  Bank  PR  Job 
To  Direct  Ad  Sales 

BUM)M1NGT0N,  Ill. 
Woodrow  G.  Shadid  has  been 
|)romoted  to  director  of  sales 
and  national  advertising  of  the 
Bloomington  Pantagraph  and 
Gene  O’Grady  becomes  director 
Atlanta  of  local  advertising,  Jan.  1. 
Ferguson  Rood,  37,  has  been  The  Pantagraph  management 
named  to  direct  the  Atlanta  also  announced  the  resignation 
Journal  and  Constitution  Re-  of  Arthur  D.  Fiecke,  as  display 
search  and  Marketing  Depart-  advertising  manager.  He  has 
ment.  He  is  a  graduate  of  accepted  a  position  with  the 
Northwestern  University’s  Me-  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium- 
dill  School  of  Journalism  with  a  Item. 

master’s  degree  in  advertising  Under  the  reorganization, 
and  publication  management.  O’Grady  will  direct  all  adver- 

Hobert  T.  Franks,  vicepresi-  tising  except  classified.  O’Grady, 
dent  and  director  of  sales  of  41,  is  returning  to  the  Panta- 
Atlanta  Newspapers,  said  Rood  graph  after  an  absence  of  six 
will  have  supervision  over  ad-  years  during  which  he  was 
vertising  presentations,  research  public  relations  director  for  a 
and  merchandising.  bank. 


THIS  WEEK 


w  L  WALL  THESE  INTERESTING 

w  personalities  add  up  to 

LIVELY  READING  IN  THIS  WEEK 
DURING  JANUARY. 

EVERY  WEEK,  THIS  WEEK,  ADDS 
SOMETHING  DIFFERENT 
AND  EXCITING  TO  AMERICA’S 
KEY  NEWSPAPERS. 
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Maher 


Showalter 


A<1  Sale»<niaii  to  Add 
Promotion  Duties 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

Two  members  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Daily  Prog¬ 
ress  have  been  promoted. 

William  F.  Maher  has  been 
named  assistant  advertising 
manager  and  Weldon  J.  Sho¬ 
walter  has  been  named  promo¬ 
tion  manager  in  addition  to  his 
duties  as  a  sales  representative. 

Maher,  in  advertising  work 
for  about  30  years,  has  been 
with  the  Progress  for  11  years. 

Show'alter,  in  advertising  for 
16  years,  has  been  with  the 
Progress  since  1961. 

*  *  « 

R.  M.  Frost,  president  of  the 
Enterprise  Co. — re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Beaumont  (Tex.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

*  *  • 

Roger  N.  Choate,  City  Hall 
reporter  for  the  Staten  Island 
(N.  Y.)  Advance — to  the  AP 
bureau  at  Atlanta. 

*  #  * 

Tom  Kuhn  —  from  AP, 
Helena,  Mont.  —  to  AP,  Salt 
Lake  City. 

«  C:  * 

Nelson  B.  Wadsworth — 
part-time  staffer  to  full-time  in 
the  AP  bureau  at  Salt  Lake 
City. 

*  if  * 

Lawrence  E.  Herman — to 
assistant  production  manager  of 
the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune, 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner. 


Publisher's  Aide 

Bmki.mington,  Ind. 

Scott  Schurz  lias  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  to  the  pul>- 
lisher  of  the  South  Bend  Trib¬ 
une’s  affiliated  newspapers  at 
Bloomington  and  Bedford,  Ind. 
He  will  assist  Perry  Stewart, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
/>’/ oo  m  ington  He  ra  Id-  T  ele  phone, 
the  Bedford  T imes-Mail  and  the 
Sunday  Herald-Times.  He  had 
been  an  administrative  assistant 
of  the  South  Bend  Tribune  and 
formerly  was  an  administrative 
assistant  at  the  Tribune’s  news¬ 
papers  in  El  Centro,  Calif. 

* 

Douglas  Scott,  a  former  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  promotion 
manager  at  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletm  and  the  San  Frarieisco 
Examiner  —  now  advertising- 
wiles  promotion  manager,  KCBS, 
San  Francisco. 

*  «  « 

Gene  Sills,  most  recently 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune  copy 
desk,  has  joined  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Press  Herald-Evening 
Express  as  a  reporter  and  copy 
desk  man. 

•  •  • 

Terry  J.  Romano,  Portland 
(Me.)  Press  Herald  state  desk 
staffer — to  the  Bowdoin  College 
news  sendee  as  assistant  to  the 
director. 

«  *  * 

Richard  Kurry — from  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  Soat/ungtow  (Conn.) 
News,  to  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  Radio  Station  WRYM 
Newingrton,  Conn. 

•  •  • 

Richard  deLone  has  resigned 
as  education  writer  for  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  to 
join  the  Philadelphia  Board  of 
Education  as  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  superintendent  of 
schools  at  $16,200  a  year. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

•  ••that’s  why  Baltimore 
Department  Stores  place 
7S%  o£  their  newspaper 
advertising  in  The  Sunpapers! 

THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  R*pr«s*ntatlv»a:  Craannor,  Woodward,  O'Mara  A  Ormsboo 
New  York.  San  Francisco.  Lot  Angeles.  Chicago.  Detroit.  Atlanta.  Philadelphia.  Minneapolis 


ROBERT  6.  MILLER  JR.,  who  has 
been  national  advertising  manager 
of  the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State 
Journal,  has  moved  to  the  Boise 
(Idaho)  Statesman  as  assistant 
to  the  publisher  in  a  management 
training  program.  He  will  handle 
promotion,  research  and  public 
relations  for  Eugene  C.  Dorsey, 
Statesman  publisher.  The  Lansing 
and  Boise  papers  are  affiliated. 


news-people 

Short  on  S-H  Staff 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Haskell  P.  Short,  state  news 
manager  of  the  United  Press 
International,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  correspondent  in  the 
Scripps-Howard  Ohio  Bureau. 
Short  has  worked  for  the  press 
service  since  1948  when  he 
graduated  from  the  University 
of  Kentucky  with  a  degree  in 
journalism. 

w  *  * 

Robert  H.  Haskell,  a  former 
city  editor  of  the  Arlington 
Northern  Virginia  Sun — pro¬ 
moted  to  associate  editor  of 
T ransportation  &  Distribution 
Management,  published  by  the 
Traffic  Service  Corp.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

*  *  « 

Robert  J.  Peculski  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  advertising  promotion 
manager  of  the  Phila4lelphia 
(Pa.)  Daily  News.  He  joined  the 
newspaper  from  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  in  1961. 

«  ♦  * 

John  Schoellkopk,  adver¬ 
tising  department — given  addi¬ 
tional  duties  as  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald. 

w  *  Ik 

Theodore  T.  Bache,  a  former 
aviation  writer  for  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Post-Telegram — 
promoted  from  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  to  director  of  the  Mass  Com¬ 
munications  Department  at 
Maryknoll,  the  Catholic  Foreign 
Mission  Society  of  America. 

«  *  * 

Edwin  L.  Seitz,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press  medical  news  re¬ 
porter — to  Blue  Cross  of  North¬ 
east  Ohio  as  director  of  public 
relations. 

w  *  * 

Harry  E.  Beplay,  formerly  in 
the  Scripp.s-Howard  Newspapers 
business  office,  Cincinnati — 
named  comptroller  of  the  Knox¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel.  He 
.succeeds  James  W.  Howe,  re¬ 
tired. 

*  *  * 

Alfred  L.  Den  Beste,  with 
the  service  since  1960  —  ap¬ 
pointed  Associated  Press  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Bismarck,  N.  D.  to 
succeed  Richard  Palmer,  who 
resigned. 

*  *  * 

Dwight  B.  Schear,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times — named  assistant  to  the 
administrator  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  Portland. 
*  *  * 

Fred  Hubbard — from  area 
supervisor  to  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Pompano  Beaxh  (Fla.) 
Sun-Sentinel. 
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2  Steeplechase  Awards 
Go  to  New  York  Times 

Steve  Cady,  a  New  York 
Times  sports  writer,  won  the 
“best  news  story’’  prize  in  the 
National  Steeplechase  and  Hunt 
As.sociation  Awards.  The  cita¬ 
tion  said  Cady  wrote  “a  pene¬ 
trating,  skillfull  piece,  bringing 
to  readers  a  blend  of  fact  and 
flavor  with  warmth  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  family  at  play  at  one  of 
America’s  oldest  and  most  tradi¬ 
tional  sporting  events  —  the 
steeplechase.” 

A  New  York  Times  photogra¬ 
pher,  Patrick  A.  Burns,  won  the 
news  photography  contest  for 
“best  picture  sequence”  on 
steeplechasing. 

A  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News  photographer,  Gary 
Settle,  now  a  photographer  with 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  won 
the  award  for  “best  action”  in 
steeplechasing. 

• 

Awards  Deadline 

The  deadline  for  submission  of 
entries  from  U.S.  news  media 
for  the  1966  Radio  Free  Europe 
Reporting  Awards  is  Jan.  20. 
The  awards  for  outstanding 
coverage  of  East  Europe  will 
consist  of  three  prizes  of  $500 
each  in  three  categories:  1. 
Newspaper  or  wire  services.  2. 
Radio  or  television  programs. 
3.  Magazines.  All  entries  should 
be  addressed  to  Reporting 
Award,  Public  Affairs  Division, 
Free  Europe,  Inc.,  Two  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016. 
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in  the  news 


CULTURAL  OCCASION — Three  publishers  of  newspapers  in  this 
picture  have  a  common  interest — it's  the  Saratoga  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  which  was  opened  last  summer  at  Saratoga  Springs. 
From  the  left:  Richard  E.  Berlin,  president  of  the  Hearst  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  a  member  of  the  Saratoga  Springs  Commission;  Mrs. 
Samuel  J.  Lefralc;  Mr.  Lefralc,  apartment  builder  and  publisher  of 
the  Long  Island  Post,  also  a  member  of  the  Commission;  and  Gene 
Robb,  publisher  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers  at  Albany,  who  is 
president  of  the  Center.  The  Lefraks  gave  the  .oarty  in  honor  of 
the  Center's  officials  and  patrons. 


Tom  Cushman — joined  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Daily  News  sports  staff 
from  sports  writer,  Colorado 
Spri7igs  Gazette-Telegraph. 

*  V  « 

David  (Scotty)  Robb — re¬ 
tired  as  checker  and  chess  col¬ 
umnist,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer,  after  40  years.  He  was 
also  a  printer  (who  set  his  own 
columns)  until  1956. 

*  *  * 

Karl  A.  Patton  resigned  as 
personnel  director  of  the  Knox¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel  to 
be  an  assistant  to  the  vicepresi¬ 
dent-employe  relations  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Jotimal 
and  Times. 

*  «  ♦ 

Bill  Redding — named  person¬ 
nel  director  of  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  News-Sentinel;  for¬ 
merly  assistant  to  the  personnel 
director  at  Rohm  &  Haas  Co. 

*  *  * 

Fred  Hamlin — from  rewrite 
to  assistant  city  editor.  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent. 

«  «  « 

William  E.  Esquivel — from 
rewrite  to  picture  editor,  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent. 

*  *  « 

Bill  Hazlett — from  city  desk 
to  conductor  of  “Action  Line” 


in  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Independent. 

n 

Ben  Howard— to  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune  marketing/ 
plans  staff  as  manager’s  assist¬ 
ant,  from  branch  manager,  Faw¬ 
cett- McDermott  ad  agency. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  P.  Flynn,  former 
political  editor,  Vineland  (N.  J.) 
Times  Journal — named  political 
editor,  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier 
Post. 

«  V  V 

Heads  Media  Club 

Chicago 

Yuan  Liang,  president  of  his 
own  marketing  service,  and  for¬ 
mer  director  of  marketing  at 
Mail  Advertising  Corporation  of 
America,  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chicago  Media  Re¬ 
search  Club. 

• 

Secretary -T  reasurer 

Robert  F.  Suelflow  has  been 
named  secretary-treasurer  of 
Parade,  succeeding  Ted  Stulz 
who  was  recently  appointed  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the 
syndicated  Sunday  magazine. 
Suelflow,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  joined 
Parade  in  1953. 
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Gaiio  Move»>  to  Florida 
.4$  Circulation  Chief 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Ted  Gano  has  become  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Florida 
Times-Union  and  Jacksonville 
Jounml.  Gano  was  circulation 
director  of  the  Huntington  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.’s  morning  Herald- 
Dispatch  and  the  evening  Ad¬ 
vertiser  in  West  Virginia. 

Before  joining  the  Huntington 
firm,  Gano  served  in  supervisory 
positions  in  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian,  Denver  Post  and  Jersey 
Journal. 

The  appointment  of  Carter 
Prows  as  company  service  direc¬ 
tor  of  Florida  Publishing  Co. 
also  was  announced  by  FPC 
President  Robert  R.  Feagin. 

Prows  had  been  circulation 
director.  The  new  department  is 
being  formed  in  anticipation  of 
the  move  of  the  company  into 
its  new  plant,  scheduled  for 
completion  early  next  year. 

«  *  * 

Elaine  Morrissey,  former 
area  news  editor,  Coldwater 
(Mich.)  Reparter  —  to  staff 
writer,  George  A.  Pflaum  Pub¬ 
lishers  Inc.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Catholic  youth  maga¬ 
zines. 


Gano  Rrows 


Jerry  Diamond,  auto  editor, 
San  Francisco  Examiner — 
opens  public  relations  firm  with 
Deke  Houlgate,  local  pr  man. 

♦  * 

Ji!DY  Presnek,  former  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Press  staffer — 
joined  AP  staff  at  Louisville, 
Ky. 

«  «  « 

Bob  Scrivener — from  sports 
editor,  Martinshurg  (W.  Va.) 
Journal,  to  sports  editor, 
Hagerstown  (Md.)  Morning 
Herald. 

*  *  * 

Harvey  B.  Day  Jr.,  formerly 
with  the  New  York  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror  and  special  assistant  with 
Herald  American  group  of 
Compton,  Calif. — now  in  charge 
of  men’s  wear  advertising,  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner. 


Earle  M.  Copp  Jr. — returned 
to  the  Fredericksburg  (Va.) 
Free-Lance  Star  as  assistant  to 
the  city  editor.  From  1953  to 
1959  he  was  sports  editor,  then 
left  to  cover  sports  for  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  and 
later  was  sports  editor  of  the 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  Post. 

*  *  « 

Thomas  F.  Moriarity — ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  state  editor, 
from  state  desk  staff  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
and  Evening  Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Lilian  Newby,  wire  editor, 
Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union- 
Bulletin — named  to  city  staff. 


VOUR 

N€UI  PLANT 

deserves  an 
Engineering  Approach. 

Chas.  T.  Main’s  engineers  are 
printing  oriented.  They  fit 
your  new  plant  to  production, 
not  production  to  plant. 

Main’s  engineers  consider  not 
only  architecture,  site  utiliza¬ 
tion,  plant  layout,  and  equip¬ 
ment  services,  but  also  future 
growth. 

The  special  structural,  heating, 
ventilating,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  requirements  of  a 
printing  plant  are  incorporated 
into  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Main’s  services  also  can  in¬ 
clude  site  investigation,  pre¬ 
liminary  studies,  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  field  engineering  during 
construction  and  equipment 
installation  design. 

Main 

CHAS.T.  MAIN.  INC. 
Engineers 
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SHAPIRO  SAYS: 


War  Tensions  Make 
Moseow  Job  Harder 

By  Eduurd  Kapetti 


The  war  in  Viet  Nam  has 
made  the  job  of  the  American 
reporter  in  Russia  more  diffi¬ 
cult,  said  Henry  Shapiro, 
United  Press  International’s 
chief  U.S.S.R.  correspondent. 

“Normal  conditions  there  are 
difficult,  the  present  situation 
has  made  thinprs  even  more  dif¬ 
ficult,”  Shapiro  said,  adding: 
that  the  authoi  ities  are  not  al¬ 
lowing  any  special  projects — 
such  as  certain  trips  and  meet¬ 
ings  and  interviews — which  are 
normally  acceptable.  “They  are 
not  going  out  of  their  way  to 
make  concessions.  They’ve 
made  it  one  degree  more  diffi¬ 
cult  for  us  to  do  our  job.” 

Shapiro,  who  has  spent  30 
years  covering  the  U.S.S.R.,  is 
considered  the  dean  of  U.  S. 
newsmen  in  Moscow.  He  was 
interviewed  in  New  York  offices 
last  week  prior  to  returning  to 
Moscow  after  a  “working  vaca¬ 
tion”  in  the  U.S. 

Shapiro  was  asked  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  most  important 
events  over  the  years  from  a 
reporter’s  point  of  view. 

“From  the  revolution  to  the 
present  I  would  say  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  censorship  in  1961  was 
the  most  important  develop¬ 
ment,”  he  replied.  “Before  that 
everything  was  censored.  Now 
a  correspondent  can  w’rite  any¬ 
thing  he  pleases.  If  it  is  some¬ 
thing  that  displeases  the  au¬ 
thorities,  of  course  they  will  re¬ 
act  accordingly.  But  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  that  the  ‘cen¬ 
sorship’  is  after,  not  before, 
something  is  w'ritten.  But,  no 
correspondent  worth  his  salt 
would  be  inhibited  by  the 
thought  of  reprisal,  from  writ¬ 
ing  what  he  pleases,  provided  he 
is  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of 
his  report.” 

Another  development  has 
been  the  increase  of  the  number 
of  newsmen  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
-4t  present  there  are  21.  Sha¬ 
piro  was  UPI’s  only  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Moscow  when  he  first 
joined  the  service  in  1937.  Now 
there  are  three  and  I'PI  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  fourth. 

“The  Foreign  ministry  is  will¬ 
ing  to  allow  UPI  and  AP  one 
more  apiece  provided  that  the 
U.S.  will  allow  Tass,  the  official 
news  agency,  two  more  here,” 
■Shapiro  said. 

Shapiro  explained  the  cyclical 
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policy  changes  in  regard  to  the 
freedom  of  access  to  people  and 
places  w'hich  is  fru.strating  to 
the  correspondent. 

“Before  1936,”  he  related,  “it 
was  easy,  rather,  relatively  easy 
to  meet  with  Russians  privately 
— that  is,  non-official  Ru.ssians 
such  as  writers,  artists,  news¬ 
men.  When  the  purges  began 
in  1936  and  up  to  1941  it  was  a 
‘sticky  situation.’  During  the 
war  years,  with  Russia  as  our 
ally,  it  became  easy  again  to 
make  contacts.  Then  with  the 
cold  war,  let’s  say  1947  to  1953 
— Stalin’s  death — it  became  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  make  con¬ 
tacts.  Everything  was  strictly 
official  statement.  This  has 
gradually  eased,  but  it  still  i.sn’t 
as  easy  as  before  1934,  yet  it  is 
better  than  in  Stalin’s  time.” 

Newsgathering  then,  even 
under  “normal”  conditions,  is 
difficult  and  requires  better  than 
average  interpretation,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Shapiro.  “Officials  are 
ambiguous,  not  always  very 
clear  in  their  statements.  You 
have  to  be  adept  at  reading  be¬ 
tween  the  lines.  But  the  Rus¬ 
sians  are  privately  very  friend¬ 
ly.  We  get  views,  if  not  new’s, 
from  personal  contacts  with  the 
private  citizens.” 

Shapiro  cited  the  departure  of 
Khru.shchev  in  1964  as  a  great 
loss,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
foreign  correspondent.  “He  was 
deposed  more  for  the  way  he 
did  things  than  for  what  he 
did,"  Shapiro  commented. 
“Khrushchev  w'as  the  only  leader 
since  Lenin  who  had  any  sense 
of  public  relations.  Kosygin 
and  Brezhnev  act  as  if  they 
couldn’t  care  less.  They  are  not 
interested  in  public  relations. 
They  are  quiet,  business-like 
and  undramatic. 

“Khrushchev  provided  both 
news  and  color.  He  was  per¬ 
sonally  responsible  for  easing 
the  newsman’s  job.  He  knew 
by  name  all  the  principal  re¬ 
porters.” 

Shapiro  said  foreign  corres¬ 
pondents  can  travel  “exten¬ 
sively” — within  25  miles  of  the 
Kremlin,  without  permission. 
To  go  anywhere  else  is  a  bit 
more  difficult.  The  country  is 
dividcil  into  permissible  areas 
and  out-of-bounds  areas.  The 
|)ermissible  areas,  capital  cities 
and  certain  other  areas,  still  re¬ 
quire  official  permission.  The 


Henry  Shapiro 


satellite  countries,  however, 
with  the  exception  of  Poland, 
are  very  easy  to  enter.  Some 
don’t  even  require  an  advance 
visa.  You  get  it  at  the  border.” 

Taking  pictures  is  another 
problem.  “We  are  given  a  list,” 
said  Shapiro,  “of  objects  which 
are  not  to  be  photographed.  It 
includes  bridges,  railway  sta¬ 
tions,  some  industrial  sites,  etc. 
You  have  none  of  this  in  the 
U.S.,  with  the  exception  of  top 
secret  installations.” 

Correspondents  from  com¬ 
munist  countries  encounter 
some  travel  restriction  in  the 
U.S.  also,  but  they  are  not  so 
stringent  as  the  American  en¬ 
counters  over  there,  according 
to  Shapiro. 

“Some  cities  here,”  he  noted, 
“are  off  limits,  arbitrarily,  as  a 
counter  measure  to  Russian  pol¬ 
icy.  However,  the  two  situa¬ 
tions  are  not  the  same.  Over 
there  you  must  go  through  a 
government  travel  agent  to  buy 
a  ticket.  Here  you  just  buy  it.” 

Shapiro  said  the  average  Rus¬ 
sian  is  friendly  toward  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

“There  are  few  countries  in 
the  world  where  Americans  are 
as  popular  with  the  people,”  he 
remarked.  “The  reasons  for 
this  are  mostly  historical.  De¬ 
spite  the  hostilities,  we’ve  never 
been  at  war.  The  large  immi¬ 
gration  to  America  and  the 
popularity  of  western  culture 
are  other  reasons  for  this  atti¬ 
tude.” 

He  emphasized,  however,  that 
only  when  tensions  ease  at  the 
official  level,  can  there  be  real 
cordiality  between  the  people 
of  the  two  nations. 

Shapiro  first  went  to  Moscow 
in  1933  to  study  Soviet  law.  He 
was  raised  in  New  York  City, 
attended  City  College,  Harvard 
and  Columbia,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  New  York  Bar  in  1932. 
In  1938  he  married  Ludmilla 
Nikitina,  the  daughter  of  a  pro- 
fes.sor  at  Moscow  University. 

Shapiro  si)eaks,  in  addition  to 
Engli.sh  and  Ru.ssian,  Rumanian, 
German,  French  and  Spanish. 


Free  Press 
Day  Urged  in 
Fol  Battle 

A  developing  move  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Freedom  of 
Information  Day  is  reported  by 
Hu  Blonk,  managing  editor  of 
the  Wenatchee  (Wash.)  Daily 
World. 

The  cooperation  of  other 
newspaper  organizations  is  being 
obtained,  he  reported  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Committee  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association. 

Support  of  the  Inter-American 
Press  A.ssociation,  w’hich  al¬ 
ready  has  a  Freedom  of  the 
Press  Day,  was  enlisted  through 
Ray  Spangler,  Redwood  City 
(Calif.)  Tribune  and  immediate 
past  president  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

Robert  Notson,  editor  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian  who  is 
president  of  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  is 
among  those  advancing  the  jji  o- 
posal,  the  report  states. 

Zenger  Dale  Urged 

While  Fol  Day  might  be  held 
during  National  Newspaper 
Week,  a  better  time  would  be 
the  anniversary  of  the  day  John 
Peter  Zenger  was  found  innocent 
of  libel,  Blonk  believes. 

Meanwhile  a  search  for  a  new 
Freedom  of  Information  term 
is  under  way.  Charles  Browm, 
Lewiston  (Idaho)  Morning  Trib¬ 
une,  does  not  believe  this  is 
generally  understood  by  the 
public. 

The  wall  of  secrecy  between 
the  public  and  the  government 
has  been  breached  with  passage 
of  the  federal  Fol  law  but  the 
press  will  have  gained  little  un¬ 
less  it  is  alert  enough  to  take 
advantage  of  this  law’s  provi¬ 
sions,  Blonk  warns. 

The  committee  plans  to  inspect 
the  manual  guidelines  being  de¬ 
veloped  to  inform  federal  agen¬ 
cies  what  must  be  done  to  comply 
with  the  act,  he  stated. 

• 

Heck  ill  College  Job; 

New  Seienoe  Editor 

Cincinnati 

Frank  N  Heck  has  resigned 
as  science  editor  of  the  Enquirer 
to  become  public  information 
officer  at  University  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  succeeding  John  P.  De- 
Camp,  who  is  retiring.  At  the 
Enquirer,  Heck  will  be  succeeded 
by  David  Bracey,  who  came 
here  from  England  several  years 
ago. 
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New  Reliable 


Linotype  ‘old  relipbles’  have  been  making  history  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  for  bver  eighty  years. 


Now  the  all  new  |.inotype  Elektron  brings  ‘old  reliable  depend¬ 
ability  to  moderij,  high-speed  automatic  linecasting.  You  can 
count  on  Elektronrs  high  productivity  and  reliability  to  meet  every 
deadline  as  it  continues  to  fill  the  galley  fast  at  fifteen  lines  a  min¬ 
ute.  Mergenthale/  Linotype  Company,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


Mergenthaler 


ELEKTRON — The  World’s  Fastest  Selling  Typesetter 


SYNDICATES 

Raidy  Writes  About 
Broadway  Theater 


William  A.  Raidy,  Broadway 
theater  critic  for  several  of  the 
Xewhouse  newspapers,  has  been 
sifrned  by  General  Features  Cor¬ 
poration  to  write  a  weekend 
column  to  be  called  “Broadway 
...  Off  ’N  On.” 

The  appointment  was  made 
after  the  death  (Dec.  7)  of 
Ward  Morehouse,  who  had  been 
the  syndicate’s  columnist  deal¬ 
ing  with  plays,  personalities  and 
significant  events  pertaining  to 
the  theater. 

Succeeds  ^'ard  Mondiouse 

"We  believe  that  with  William 
A.  Raidy  the  critical  and  intelli¬ 
gent  analysis  of  the  Broadway 
and  Off-Broadway  beat  will  be 
continued  in  the  highest  tradi¬ 
tion  of  Ward  Morehouse’s  work,” 
said  S.  George  Little,  president 
of  General  Features  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

“Raidy  is  a  highly  competent 
and  experienced  newspaperman 
who  has  been  writing  about  the 
theater  and  art  for  the  last  10 


years.  His  comments  will  not  be 
restricted  to  the  New  York 
stage,  but  also  will  cover  the 
most  important  dev’elopments  in 
the  theater  wherever  they  occur. 
We  feel  he  knows  the  theater 
as  few  do  and  that  he  writes 
about  it  intelligently  and  pro¬ 
fessionally.” 

Began  In  Paris 

Raidy’s  new'spaper  experience 
began  in  Paris  when  he  signed 
as  a  stringer  for  the  European 
Edition  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribtine  to  write  articles 
primarily  on  art  and  the  theater. 

“I  had  lost  $1,000  and  my 
passport,”  recalled  Raidy.  “But 
I  still  had  a  typewriter.  With 
my  lifelong  interest  in  those 
subjects,  it  was  the  natural  thing 
for  me  to  do.” 

W’illiam  Anthony  Raidy,  39, 
sees  every  theater  presentation 
on  the  New  York  scene,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Off-Broadway  ones 
in  cellars,  coffeehouses,  churches 
and  condemned  lofts.  He  insists 


William  A.  Raidy 


the  two  best  entertainments  he 
has  ever  seen  are  Laurence 
Oliver  in  “Oedipus  Rex”  and  an 
acrobat  he  saw  last  summer  in 
the  Grand  Palace  in  Marrakech. 
He’s  an  adventurer  as  well  as  a 
respected  theater  critic  and  he 
has  parachuted  out  onto  an 
African  plain,  been  put  out  of 
Russia  and  circled  the  world 
three  times. 

Three  l>€‘gree.s 

He’s  a  native  New  Yorker 
and  he  holds  three  university 
degrees,  including  one  from  the 
Sorbonne  in  Paris. 

The  new  Raidy  column  is 
being  released  immediately  in 
about  600  w’ords  with  illustra¬ 
tions. 

*  *  * 

Jacoby  Book  on  Bridge 
Ready  for  Public 

Oswald  Jacoby,  bridge  cham¬ 
pion,  and  his  son  Jim,  a  top- 
ranking  player,  are  writing  a 
book,  “Win  at  Bridge  With 
Jacoby  &  Son”  (G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  New  York,  $4.95).  Their 
newspaper  column  with  the  same 
title,  distributed  by  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association,  appears 
in  370  newspapers. 

australTa'T 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  in- 
•  creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  koop  In  touch  with  inirkotlns. 
ndvertiiins.  publishint  ud  graphic 
arte  In  Australia  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

PulAithed  jortni$hUy 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $9 

Comtr  Butt  &  Clisddl  Sts.,  Surry  Hills, 
Sydney,  Australia 


3  Receive  $1,000 
For  Science  Writing 

Washington 

Winners  of  the  annual  science 
writing  awards  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science  and  the  We.st- 
inghouse  Company  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

Recipients  of  $1,000  prizes 
are: 

John  Kolesar,  Trenton  (N.  J.) 
Times,  in  the  new  category  for 
newspapers  of  less  than  100,000 
circulation — for  a  story  on  elec¬ 
tric  power  through  controlled 
nuclear  fusion. 

Evert  Clark,  New  York  Times 
— for  nine  articles  on  Surveyor 
I’s  landing  on  the  moon. 

Albert  Rosenfeld,  Life,  for 
“The  New  Man — What  Will  He 
Be  Like?” 

Honorable  mention  was  given 
to  Harry  S.  Pease,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  for  a  series  about  fos¬ 
sils;  and  a  special  citation  was 
given  to  the  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une  for  its  weekly  Science 
Reading  Series. 

• 

Place  Writes  Ski 
Column  for  McNauglit 

The  weekly  ski  column  by 
Thomas  Place,  ski  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer, 
will  be  distributed  during  the 
winter  by  the  McNaught  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

Peter  Hahn,  editor  of  the  syn¬ 
dicate,  said  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star  sought  a  ski  column 
and  it  was  decided  to  take  on 
the  one  by  Place. 

Place  is  president  of  the 
United  States  Ski  Writers  As¬ 
sociation  and  a  member  of  the 
National  Ski  Study  Group.  He 
is  a  former  winner  of  the  na¬ 
tional  “Outstanding  Ski  Writer” 
award.  His  column  appears  each 
Friday. 

• 

Only  One  Panel 

Reamer  Keller,  cartoonist  who 
lives  at  Atlantic  Highlands, 
N.  J.,  informed  E&P  this  week 
that  his  work  on  his  “Medicare” 
cartoon  panel  for  Adcox  Asso¬ 
ciates,  San  Francisco,  will  pre¬ 
clude  him  from  starting  a  sports 
gag  panel  for  another  syndicate. 
(E&P,  Nov.  26,  page  42). 

• 

On  Governor’s  Staff 

Harrisbcrg,  Pa. 

Hugh  E.  Flaherty,  who  re¬ 
signed  as  a  reporter  at  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Bulletin  last  March  to 
become  director  of  research  and 
speechwriter  in  the  Republican 
gubernatorial  campaign,  has 
been  appointed  legislative  secre¬ 
tary  by  Gov.-elect  Raymond  P. 
Shafer. 


YOU  USED  TO 
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SY^D1CATES 

Marine  Draws  Panel 
In  Viet  Nam  Jungle 

By  Ray  Erwin 


A  U.S.  Marine  battling  in  the 
jungles  of  Viet  Nam  is  sending 
back  to  U.S.  newspapers  battle¬ 
ground  humor  in  the  form  of  a 
cartoon  panel  reeking  and  reel¬ 
ing  with  raucous  G.I.  humor. 

Tlie  cartoon:  “With  Sgt. 
Mike.” 

The  cartoonist:  Mike  Hodg¬ 
son. 

The  format:  Two-column 
panel,  four  or  five  inches  deep. 

The  release:  Jan.  2. 

The  distributor:  The  Hall 
Syndicate. 

U.S.  Marine  Sgt.  Mike  Hodg- 
.son’s  “With  Sgt.  Mike”  cartoons 
from  Viet  Nam  portray  rugged 
and  primitive  fighting  men  with 
wry  humor  and  deep  insight. 

Snne  Saniplc-s 

Some  sample  captions  proving 
the  point: 

“Don’t  sweat  it.  Statistics 
prove  you’re  safer  here  than  on 
the  freeways  back  in  the 
States!” 

“How  do  ya  know  ’em  when 
ya  see  ’em  .  .  .  well,  sir,  first 
they  have  a  big  sign  around  their 
necks  that  says  ‘I’m  a  V.C.’  ” 

“Good  meal,  cookie,  Th’  law  of 
averages  finally  caught  up  w’ith 
ya!” 

Pointing  to  a  little  box  of 
ammo  and  many  cases  of  beer, 
Sgt.  Mike  says:  “It  looks  like 
•K’  Company’s  surrounded.  So 
we’ll  have  to  drop  in  these 
emergency  resupplies  by  air.” 

To  a  G.  I.  writing  a  letter 
in  a  fox  hole:  “I  still  think  she’s 
gotta  be  pretty  dam  gullible  to 
believe  we’re  sittin’  here  fightin’ 
off  three  hundred  V.C.  bare 
handed.” 

When  a  shoe  comes  hurling 
out  of  the  jungle:  “You  can  take 
it  for  what  it’s  worth,  Guffy, 
but  personally  I  think  they’re 
running  low  on  ammo.” 

Enlisted  As  Boy 

Mike  Hodgson  was  under  18 
when  he  joined  the  Marines  June 
30,  1964.  In  1965,  after  a  train¬ 
ing  period  at  Camp  Pendleton, 
Calif.,  and  a  few  months  in 
Okinawa  as  a  member  of  the 
advance  party  of  the  First 
Marine  Division,  he  arrived  in 
Viet  Nam. 

Mike  was  bom  in  Modesto, 
Calif.  (1945),  later  lived  in 


Whittier,  and  moved  with  his 
family  to  Sacramento  when  he 
was  a  high  school  sophomore. 
His  father,  Gerald  Hodg.son,  is 
with  the  California  Youth 
Authority,  working  with  delin¬ 
quent  children.  While  in  Whit¬ 
tier,  Mike  became  interested  in 
his  father’s  work  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Whittier 
Junior  Police  program. 

Even  as  a  boy  Mike  showed 
an  inclination  for  cartooning. 
His  mother,  Mrs.  Geneviev'e 
Hodgson,  an  artist,  recalls  that 
Mike  created  a  comic  strip  for 
his  own  entertainment.  He  later 
sold  a  few  cartoons  and  sketches 
to  Sacramento  merchants  but 
decided  to  prepare  for  a  career 


Now  I  got  nothin'  against  Lady 
Bird,  an'  I  got  nothin'  against 
flowers.  But  th'  C.O.'s  carryin'  this 
thing  too  far. 

with  the  California  Youth 
Authority  when  he  entered 
Sacramento  College. 

It  was  in  February,  1965,  that 
he  first  experienced  personal 
tragedy.  His  fiancee  and  child¬ 
hood  sweetheart  w'as  killed  in 
an  automobile  accident  three 
weeks  before  they  were  to  have 
been  married. 

Fox  Hole  ‘Studio’ 

From  his  “studio”  in  Viet 
Nam — a  pup  tent  or  a  fox  hole 
— he  sent  his  parents  some 
sketches,  intending  them  only  for 
family  laughs.  Many  times  his 
only  light  was  from  a  flashlight. 
His  proud  parents  showed  the 
cartoons  to  friends  and  even¬ 
tually  professionals  saw  them 
and  convinced  the  Hodgsons  they 
should  be  published. 

Mike  is  somewhat  embarrassed 
by  his  advancement — he  was 
made  a  corporal  in  Okinawa  and 
a  few  weeks  ago  in  Viet  Nam 
was  picked  right  out  of  his  com¬ 
pany  and  made  a  sergeant. 
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Mike  Hodgson 


Being  a  .sergeant  has  not 
changed  his  outlook.  He  con¬ 
tinues  to  see  sergeants  in  his 
cartoons  as  do  all  enlisted  men. ; 

He  delil>erately  uses  bizarre 
characters  to  heighten  the  effect 
of  his  situations.  He  is  a  fast 
worker. 

“He  just  starts  from  the 
bottom  of  the  drawing  and  works  | 
his  way  up,”  recalled  his  mother. 
“I’ve  seen  him  do  a  cartoon  in  I 
three  or  four  minutes.” 

Regular  Ameriraii  kid 

His  schoolmates  recall  him  as 
a  (|uiet,  reserved  youth  who 
didn’t  drink  or  smoke.  He  was 
just  a  normal  American  kid  with 
a  regular  haircut  and  sports 
trousers  that  were  neither  too 
baggy  nor  too  tight.  His  hobbies 
were  racing  slot  cars,  collecting  ' 
stamps  and  fishing — with  time 
out  to  sing  in  the  school  glee 
club  and  his  church  choir. 

The  sergeant-cartoonist  has 
l)een  in  four  major  operations  in 
Viet  Nam.  Once,  when  he  volun¬ 
teered  to  go  out  with  a  company 
as  a  combat  artist,  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  Viet  Cong  and  was 
rescued  in  the  nick  of  time  by  a 
helicopter. 

Fighting  men  of  his  company 
are  Mike’s  strongest  fans.  They 
tell  him  their  gripes — enlisted 
men  always  have  plenty — and  he 
depicts  them.  They  love  what  he 
does. 

«  «  « 

Beauty  Iiiipruveiiieiit 

The  Regi.ster  and  Tribune 
Syndicate  on  Jan.  9  l)egins  re¬ 
leasing  a  15-part  “Beauty  Im¬ 
provement  Plan”  series,  which 
purports  to  show  women  readers 
how  to  achieve  a  20-pound 
weight  reduction  and  general 
beauty  improvement  in  eight 
weeks.  The  series  is  by  Josephine 
Lowman,  who  writes  the  “Why 
Grow  Old?”  column. 
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Court  Allows 
New  Group  to 
Manage  Daily 

Kokomo,  Ind. 
A  contract  under  which  new 
managrement  is  taking:  over  the 
direction  of  the  Kokomo  Morn¬ 
ing  Tim-es  has  been  approved  by 
Federal  Judge  William  E. 
Steckler. 

The  proposal  to  assume  man¬ 
agement  w'as  made  by  the  News- 
Republican  Inc.,  a  New  Castle, 
Ind.,  corporation,  which  prints 
shopjjers  and  weeklies.  Associ¬ 
ated  w’ith  the  corporation  are 
Elmer  F.  Layden  Jr.,  of  Chicago, 
son  of  the  former  Notre  Dame 
football  star;  Robert  M.  Hemp¬ 
hill,  publisher  of  the  Attica 
(Ind.)  Ledger-Tribune  and 
several  w’eeklies,  and  Interurban 
Industries  Inc.,  of  which  Hemp¬ 
hill  is  president.  Hemphill  is 
guarantor  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  agreement. 

Layden  has  been  named  pulv 
lisher  of  the  Times. 

Option  to  ('.onlinue 

Terms  of  the  proposal  give 
the  group  a  90-day  management 
period,  beginning  Dec.  16,  with 
an  option  to  renew  the  contract. 

The  management  has  agreed 
to  furnish  working  capital  and 
to  pay  all  bills  except  for  rent 
on  the  real  estate  and  equipment 
obligations,  and  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  losses  incurred  during 
the  period  of  its  management. 

In  its  petition,  the  Times  said 
that  without  the  management 
contract  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
debtor-in-possession  “can  con¬ 
tinue  to  meet  its  payroll  obli¬ 
gations  and  the  purchases  of 
material  and  supplies  on  a  c.o.d. 
basis.” 

Under  terms  approved  by  the 
court,  the  agreement  can  be 
terminated  upon  expiration  of 
90  days,  or,  in  the  event  of  an 
extension,  upon  the  expiration 
of  180  days;  or  it  can  be  term¬ 
inated  at  any  time  by  the  new 
management  on  30  days’  notice. 

The  management  agrees  that 
if  the  operation  becomes  profit¬ 
able,  half  of  operating  profits 
will  be  retained  by  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  half  will  go  to  the 
Times  as  debtor-in-possession. 

The  Kokomo  Times,  a  morn¬ 
ing  paper  established  in  mid- 
19^4  by  the  Publishing  and 
Printing  Corp.,  with  Frank  L. 
Gregory  as  president,  filed  bank¬ 
ruptcy  proceedings  Sept.  21. 

The  Times’  ABC  audit  for 
Sept.  30,  1965  gave  a  circulation 
of  16,677.  The  Tribune  had  a 
circulation  of  26,192  evening  and 
26,321  Sunday. 


Le  Grand  Millets  Royer 


2  Editors,  Business  Manager 
Named  for  S-H  Newspapers 


Three  executive  appointments 
— two  editors  and  a  business 
manager — have  been  announced 
by  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

Dl'ard  Le  Grand  becomes 
editor  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
PoM-Herald,  Jan.  1. 

Ralph  L.  Millett  Jr.  becomes 
editor  of  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
Xews-Sentinel,  Jan.  1. 

Arnold  L.  Royer  becomes 
business  manager  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Post  &  Times- 
Star,  immediately. 

Le  Grand,  51,  w'hose  appoint¬ 
ment  was  announced  by  Jack  R. 
Howard,  president  and  general 
editorial  manager  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  succeeds 
James  E.  Mills,  Birmingham 
Post  and  Post-Herald  editor  for 
more  than  35  years  and  senior 
editor  of  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers  in  years  of  service,  who 
will  retire. 

A  native  of  Georgia,  Le  Grand 
has  spent  nearly  all  of  his  work¬ 
ing  years  with  the  Post  and 
Post-Herald.  He  was  graduated 
from  Birmingham-Southern  Col¬ 
lege  and  did  a  year’s  graduate 
study  at  the  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama.  He  worked  for  the  Enfal- 
fa  (Ala.)  Times  for  a  brief 
period. 

Le  Grand  joined  the  Post  as 
a  reporter  in  1939,  resigning  in 
1941  to  enlist  in  the  U.S.  Army 
Air  Corps.  Following  his  dis¬ 
charge  as  a  captain  in  1946,  he 
returned  to  the  Post  and  was 
made  news  editor  in  1947,  city 
editor  in  1949,  and  managing 
editor  in  1963. 

William  P.  Lindley  continues 
as  associate  editor  of  the  Post- 
Herald. 

Fiditor  for  35  Yeart> 

Mills,  a  native  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  was  named  editor  of  the 
old  Birmingham  Post  in  1931. 
He  began  his  newspaper  career 
on  the  Pine  Bluff  Commercial  in 
Arkansas  after  study  at  Prince¬ 
ton  University.  He  later  worked 
for  the  Daily  Oklahoman  in 
Oklahoma  City  and  the  Miami 
Tribune  and  Palm  Beach  Times 


in  Florida.  He  joined  Scripps- 
Howard  in  1927  and  worked  in 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati  and  Mem¬ 
phis  before  going  to  Birming¬ 
ham. 

Millett,  47,  whose  appointment 
also  w'as  announced  by  Jack 
Howard,  will  succeed  Loye  W. 
Miller,  who  is  retiring  after  25 
years  as  editor  of  the  News- 
Sentinel  and  50  years  associated 
with  Scripps-Howard. 

Editor's  Son 

.Millett,  who  was  born  in  Mem- 
phi.s,  is  the  son  of  the  late  Ralph 
Linwood  Millett,  long  associated 
with  the  Scripps-Howard  new’s- 
papers  and  their  predecessors. 
He  attended  the  University  of 
Wyoming  and  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism  in  1942. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Navy  in 
1942,  and  at  war’s  end  was  dis¬ 
charged  as  a  lieutenant.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Missouri  and  did  grad¬ 
uate  study  while  working  as  a 
teaching  assistant.  In  1947  he 
joined  the  News-Sentinel  as  a 
copy  editor.  The  next  year  he 
was  named  news  editor,  the  posi¬ 
tion  he  held  until  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  editor. 

Miller  joined  Scripps-Howard 
in  1916  on  the  Evansville  Press. 
Following  World  War  I  service, 
he  returned  briefly  to  the  Evans¬ 
ville  Press  before  joining  the 
Cleveland  Press.  When  Scripp.s- 
Howard  founded  the  Knoxville 
News  in  1921,  he  was  named 
managing  editor  of  that  news¬ 
paper.  In  1941  he  was  appointed 
editor  of  what  by  then  was  the 
News-Sentinel. 

Successor  to  Dunsker 

Royer’s  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Mark  Ferree,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  general 
business  manager  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Shiel  Dunsker  who  died 
Dec.  14. 

Royer,  54,  comes  to  his  posi¬ 
tion  from  the  Cleveland  Press 
where,  since  1960,  he  served  as 
manager  of  retail  advertising. 


Judge  Moves 
Speck  Trial 
To  Peoria 

Chicago 

A  defense  attorney’s  plea  that 
“saturation  of  publicity”  by 
news  media  last  summer  makes 
it  impossible  for  the  accused 
killer  of  eight  student  nur.ses  to 
receive  a  fair  trial  here  won  a 
change  of  venue  for  Raymond 

B.  Speck,  25. 

Circuit  Court  Judge  Herbert 

C.  Pasche,  in  transferring  the 
trial  to  Peoria,  150  miles  west  of 
Chicago,  said  one  reason  he 
selected  that  city  is  that  it  is 
outside  the  range  of  many  Chi¬ 
cago  radio  and  tv  stations  and 
few  Chicago  newspapers  have 
extensive  circulation  there. 

Immediately  the  investigative 
spotlight  encompassed  the 
Peoria  Journal-Star,  a  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  newspaper 
operation,  and  “any  other  area 
newspaper  that  reported  the 
case,”  according  to  Public  De¬ 
fender  Gerald  W.  Getty,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  court  as  Sjieck’s 
counsel. 

Getty  sent  a  lawyer  and  an 
investigator  to  Peoria  to  .scan 
back  copies  of  newspapers  which 
reported  the  July  14  mass  mur¬ 
ders  and  events  leading  up  to 
the  Aug.  1  arrest  of  Speck. 

The  public  defender  .said  he 
will  look  at  newspaper  files, 
radio  news  copy  and  tv  film 
clips  to  determine  whether  re¬ 
porting  of  the  case  in  the 
Peoria  area  could  have  lieen 
prejudicial  to  Speck.  If  he  finds 
what  he  considers  prejudicial 
reporting,  he  said,  he  will  ask 
the  Peoria  trial  judge  for  a 
second  change  of  venue, 

Getty  said  he  was  particularly 
concerned  about  publicity  given 
in  Peoria  to  statements  by  Chi¬ 
cago  police  positively  identifying 
Speck  as  the  killer  (E&P,  July 
23). 

Victor  1.  Kaspar,  managing 
editor  of  the  Journal-Star,  told 
E&P  the  identification  develop¬ 
ment  was  not  given  major  play 
in  either  newspaper. 

“Of  course,”  he  said,  “it  was 
a  big  story  and  we  handled  it 
that  way,  using  dispatches  of  the 
Associated  Press.  'The  only  time 
we  staffed  the  story  was  w'hen 
we  sent  a  reporter  to  Mon¬ 
mouth,  ill.,  (Speck’s  birthplace) 
to  do  a  story  on  Speck’s  history 
there.” 

Judgre  Pasche  said  another 
reason  he  picked  Peoria  as  the 
trial  site  was  that  the  area  has 
sufficient  population  (200,000)  to 
guarantee  a  large  panel  of  pros¬ 
pective  jurors. 
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In  this  fasl-moviufi  world  of  ^ 

today,  it  seems  most  appropriate 
to  pause,  reflect  and  appreciate 
how  fortunate  we  all  are 
to  live  as  Americans  and  enjoy  i 

our  many  freedoms  ^ 

and  opportunities. 

One  of  the  most  welcomed  ^ 

of  these  opportunities 
is  that  of  sending  '^‘WW 

Season  s  Greetings 
to  all  our  friends. 
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World  Kept  in  Focus 
On  Saturday  Pagte 

Keene,  N.  H. 

The  Keene  Evening  Sentinel 
bepan  an  experiment  in  foreign 
news  and  picture  coverage  Dec. 
17. 

Using  the  Copley  News  Serv¬ 
ice  and  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  the  Sentinel  will  pub¬ 
lish  on  Saturdays  a  full  page  of 
interpretative  and  analytical 
articles  on  events  in  other 
countries. 

Publisher  James  D.  Ewing 
said  “World  Focus”  is  designed 
to  help  Sentinel  readers  see 
major  events  in  perspective.  The 
paper’s  circulation  is  9,100. 


Chef  •Writer 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


him  at  first. 

The  first  food  article  by  Craig 
('laiborne  was  purchased  by 
Ruth  Ellen  Church,  who  under 
the  pen-name  of  Mary  Meade,  is 
food  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Claiborne  took  an  old  friend, 
Jane  Nickerson,  then  food  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times,  to 
lunch  at  the  21  Club.  She  re¬ 
marked  that  her  husband  was 
being  transferred  from  the  city 
and  that  she  was  resigning  her 
position.  That  afternoon,  he 
wrote  her  a  long  letter  pouring 
out  his  lifelong  ambition  to  be¬ 
come  food  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  inquiring 
whether  the  paper  would  con¬ 
sider  a  man  for  the  post.  She 
turned  the  letter  over  to  the 
newspaper’s  personnel  director 
and  he  was  chosen  from  scores 
of  others  under  consideration. 

So  it  came  about  that  on  Sept. 
7,  1957,  Craig  Claiborne  at¬ 
tained  his  great  goal  and  be¬ 
came  food  editor  of  the  New- 
York  Times.  Since  that  historic 
date  in  the  culinary  world,  he 
has  gone  on  to  become  interna¬ 
tionally  famous  as  a  chef-author 
or  author-chef. 


Martin  Andersen  Retires;  oTsTHT.Ma7ch 


Bill  Conomos 


Orlando,  Fla. 

Martin  Andersen,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Orlando  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  Orlando  Evening  Star, 
will  retire  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

William  G.  Conomos,  general 
manager  of  the  Sentinel-Star 
since  1958,  was  named  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Andersen  as  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  newspapers  that 
became  affiliated  with  the  Trib¬ 
une  Company  of  Chicago  in 
1965. 

Conomos’  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Fr^erick  A.  Nichols, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Sen¬ 
tinel  Star  Company. 

Andersen,  who  came  here  in 
1931  to  operate  the  local  news¬ 
papers,  will  continue  as  a  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  newspaper.  He 
said: 

“I  am  quitting  the  day-to-day, 
night-to-night  routine  on  the 
Sentinel  and  Star  after  35  years. 

“I  have  been  active  in  news¬ 
papers  for  55  years.  At  15,  I 
sold  advertising,  wrote  the 
stories,  kept  the  books  on  the 
High  School  Eye  of  Greenwood, 
Mississippi.  Since  that  time,  I 
have  been  constantly  on  the 
journalistic  tread  mill.” 

Andersen  said  the  parent  com¬ 
pany  has  just  ordered  $3  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  new  presses  for 
the  Sentinel  and  Star. 

“These  presses,  as  well  as  the 
expensive  purchase  of  adequate 
real  estate  to  house  them,  were 
projected  and  blue  printed  long 
before  I  sold  the  papers,”  he 
remarked.  “So,  it  naturally 
makes  one  happy  to  see  the 
experts  from  the  big  town  ap¬ 
prove  of  one’s  future  thinking 
and  planning.” 

Sentinel  Star  newspapers  have 
grown  from  less  than  10,000  cir¬ 
culation  in  1931  to  more  than 
150,000  today. 

Conomos,  who  is  35,  began  his 
career  as  a  high  school  sports 
reporter  for  the  Orlando  Sen¬ 
tinel  in  1949.  He  is  a  native  of 
Blairsville,  Pa.  and  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Blairsville,  the  Orlando  Senior, 
High  School  and  Orlando  Junior 
College  and  Rollins  College, 
Florida. 

His  newspaper  experience  in¬ 
cludes  a  year  as  a  news  editor 
and  a  city  editor  of  the  St. 
Petemhurg  Times. 

He  has  been  with  the  Sentinel 
and  Star  since  1953  in  a  variety 
of  editorial  department  jobs  and, 
since  1958,  as  general  manager. 

Conomos  and  his  wife, 
Dorothy,  have  five  children. 


to  Move  Up 


William  G.  Conomos 


Printers  and  Pressmen 
Vote  Against  Unions 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Employes  in  the  mechanical 
department  of  the  Springfield 
Newspapers  voted  in  favor  of 
an  independent  association  as 
their  collective  bargaining  agent 
in  elections  conducted  last  week 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

The  composing  room  vote  was 
announced  as  135  for  the  Spring- 
field  Newspapers  Employes  As¬ 
sociation  Inc.  and  21  for  the 
International  Typographical 
Union  Local  216. 

In  the  pressroom,  27  voted  for 
the  association  and  5  for  the 
International  Printing  Press¬ 
men’s  and  Assistants’  Union. 

The  company,  which  is  owmed 
by  S.  1.  Newhouse,  publishes  the 
morning  Union,  the  evening 
News  and  the  Sunday  Republi¬ 
can. 

• 

Liaison  with  Weeklies 
Part  of  PR  Functions 

Bangor,  Me. 

Richard  K.  Warren,  publisher 
of  the  Bangor  Daily  News,  has 
announced  three  promotions  on 
the  morning  paper’s  staff. 

Gordon  W.  Clapp  has  been 
named  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  personnel.  Blaine  G. 
Davis  will  be  promotions  man¬ 
ager  and  Cecil  D.  Wilson,  assist¬ 
ant  business  manager. 

Clapp  was  both  promotions 
manager  and  public  relations 
man  for  the  News.  Davis  was 
his  assistant.  Besides  dealing 
with  personnel,  Clapp  will  do 
liaison  work  with  other  papers, 
including  w’eeklies  within  the 
News  circulation  area. 


St.  Loi  is 

Alfonso  D’Artega  of  Rome, 
Italy,  has  been  commissioned  by 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  to 
compose  a  march  that  will  cap¬ 
ture  the  spirit  of  the  newsjia- 
per.  D’Artega  has  been  here  for 
several  months  working  on  the 
music.  He  is  returning  to  Rome 
soon  but  is  expected  back  in 
February  to  present  the  world 
premiere  of  the  march. 

A  spokesman  for  the  New¬ 
house  newspaper  said  the  music 
will  contain  three  main  themes: 

“First,  there  is  a  spirited 
strain  that  captures  the  'New 
Spirit  of  St.  Louis’  as  spear¬ 
headed  by  the  Globe-Democrat. 
The  second  strain  is  smooth, 
melodic  and  elegant,  like  the 
editorial,  society  and  Sunday 
magazine  section  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  Finally,  there  is  a  blues 
melody  interwoven  into  the 
snappy  beat  identifying  the 
march  with  the  famous  music 
born  on  the  Mississippi  river¬ 
front.” 

• 

Wesleyan  Univ.  Adds 
Journalism  Course 

Middletown,  Conn. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  135 
years  as  a  liberal  arts  institu¬ 
tion,  Wesleyan  University  is 
offering  a  course  in  journalism 
to  its  undergraduates.  The 
course,  which  will  begin  Feb.  2, 
was  given  final  approval  by  the 
faculty  Educational  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee.  It  will  be  taught  by  R.  G. 
D’Oench  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Middletown  Press. 

The  class  will  be  limited  to  15 
students,  mo.st  of  whom  are 
expected  to  be  seniors  or  staff 
members  of  the  Wesleyan  Argus, 
the  .student  newspaper.  Credit 
for  the  course  will  be  given 
through  the  Engli.sh  Depart¬ 
ment. 

D’Oench  said  he  plans  to 
stress  journalism  as  a  craft 
which  is  “best  learned  and  ade¬ 
quately  understood  when  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  field  made  up  of 
many  interlocking  phases,  rather 
than  interpreted  as  a  series  of 
largelv  independent  aspects, 
techniques,  and  approaches 
grouped  under  a  common  name.” 
• 

Florists’  Prize 

The  Society  of  American 
Florists,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has 
established  a  new  national  Jour- 
nali.sm  Award,  to  be  pre.sented 
annually  to  a  person  who  has 
made  outstanding  contributions, 
over  a  substantial  number  of 
years,  to  the  field  of  popular 
writing  about  flowers  and  plants. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  NEWSPAPERS 


By  Rick  Friedman 

Two  suburban  Boston  weeklies 
recently  wrote  their  own  obitu¬ 
aries.  In  one  case,  the  fatality 
proved  true;  in  the  second,  a 
small  miracle  brought  the  paper 
hack  to  life  stronger  than  ever. 

The  two  were  the  Braintree 
Sunday  News  and  the  Lowell 
Optic. 

On  Oct.  16,  the  Sunday  News 
under  the  headline,  “The  End,” 
on  its  front  page,  ran  an  eight- 
column  story  announcing  its  de¬ 
mise.  Editor  John  C.  Donahue 
Jr.’s  opening  paragraph  was 
this:  “Well,  that’s  the  ball 
game!  You  can’t  win  them  all. 
Unless  some  miracle  happens 
between  now  and  tomorrow 
morning,  this  will  be  the  final 
edition  of  the  Braintree  Sun¬ 
day  News.  This  postscript  is  to 
tell  our  almost  5,000  loyal  cus¬ 
tomers  and  their  families  what 
happened.” 

“What  happened,”  according 
to  Donahue  was  that  advertising 
was  up  by  about  a  full  page  over 
last  year  (the  News  is  an  8- 
column  16-page  newspaper) ,  cir¬ 
culation  was  building  after  the 
summer  lull,  the  traditional 
summer  losses  were  lower  in 
1966  than  in  1965  and  the  paper 
had  returned  to  the  black.  But 
a  projected  plan  for  refinancing 
could  not  be  worked  out  and 
dissolution  of  the  publishing 
corporation,  Editorial  Associates 
Inc.,  was  scheduled  for  the  next 
morning. 

From  Washington  Post 

Donahue  wrote  how  four  years 
ago  he  gave  up  his  job  as  nation¬ 
al  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post  (he  said  he  was  offered 
a  promotion  to  the  Washington 
editor  of  the  new  wire  service 
being  launched  jointly  by  the 
Post  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Times).  Born  and  brought  up  in 
the  Boston  area,  he  wanted  to 
come  home  “to  run  a  paper  of 
his  own”  which  would  “serve  the 
nation  by  serving  the  commu¬ 
nity.” 

Community  journalism,  Dona¬ 
hue  wrote  on  Oct.  16,  “has  a 
tough  row  to  hoe,  caught  in  an 
economic  bind  where  there  is 
rarely  enough  support  to  pay 
wages  sufficient  to  attract  the 
best  talent  in  the  profession. 
Yet,  if  we  as  a  nation  cannot 
have  an  informed  electorate  on 
the  local  level — at  the  founda¬ 
tion — there  is  going  to  be  little 
hope  for  our  democracy  at  the 
national  level  in  the  long  run. 
Self-government  must  begin 


with  self  at  home,  here  in  Brain¬ 
tree  or  wherever  hometown  is. 
And  self-government  is  entirely 
dependent  on  information.” 

Donahue  said  Braintree  had 
been  researched  “to  a  fair-thee- 
well”  on  whether  it  could  sup¬ 
port  a  weekly.  There  was  enough 
retail  trade  there  and  enough 
news  to  support  a  daily  paper 
on  its  own.  Samplings  indicated 
merchants  would  be  eager  to 
have  an  advertising  voice  of 
their  own. 

But,  with  few  exceptions,  ad¬ 
vertising  was  not  forthcoming, 
he  claimed,  even  though  the 
Sunday  News  had  established 
itself  quickly  with  its  readers 
and  this  readership  had  grown 
steadily.  For  a  year  it  survived 
on  an  average  of  a  little  over  a 
single  page  of  advertising.  This 
had  since  quadrupled  but  there 
were  still  a  majo-ity  of  mer¬ 
chants  who  said  they  had  more 
business  now  than  they  wanted 
or  prefered  to  complain  that 
things  would  never  be  any  better 
no  matter  what,  so  they  didn’t 
intend  to  do  anything  about  it. 

Local  Store  Problem 

Donahue  added  this  observa¬ 
tion:  “The  major  mercantile 
plazas  are  controlled  from  out 
of  town  and  are  not  Braintree 
oriented.  They  move  their  stores 
to  the  suburbs  but,  again,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  they  do  not 
move  their  thinking  along  with 
them.  Again,  they  complain  that 
the  proportion  of  their  business 
from  Braintree  is  lower  than  it 
should  be,  but  they  take  no 
action  to  become  a  true  part  of 
the  community  or  speak  to  its 
residents  through  the  medium 
that  they  have  made  their  own 
these  past  few  years.” 

Donahue  claimed  that  bit  by 
bit  the  News  was  solving  the 
above  problems  as  more  mer¬ 
chants  grew  to  agree  that  the 
future  of  the  community  and 
with  it  their  own  future,  was 
tied  up  with  having  a  valid 
newspaper.  “It  is  still  disheart¬ 
ening,  however,”  he  added,  “to 
run  into  the  number  of  business¬ 
men  who  express  admiration 
and  support  for  the  paper  in  the 
most  positive  terms,  but  who 
rarely  or  never  put  their  money 
where  their  mouth  is. 

“It’s  hard  to  feed  admiration 
to  the  children,  and  the  paper 
company  doesn’t  think  it  satis¬ 
factory  compensation  for  news¬ 
print.  As  a  result,  this  paper 
has  been  kept  alive  during  its 
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formative  years  largely  by  tne 
sacrifice  of  its  staff  and  contrib¬ 
utors.  There  is  not  a  single  per¬ 
son  on  the  editorial,  advertising, 
business  or  circulation  staff  who 
is  getting  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  compensation  he  or  she 
could  earn  with  substantially 
less  effort  on  the  outside  world. 
Many  contributors  have  taken 
nothing.  Printers  have  worked 
faithfully  against  trying  odds.” 

Bad  Deal 

Donahue  gave  an  explanation 
of  what  helped  kill  the  Sunday 
News  off — the  purchase  of  a 
printing  plant  during  the 
Spring.  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
bad  deal,  according  to  Donahue, 
and  the  plant  was  seized  by  the 
sellers  when  Editorial  Associates 
ran  out  of  money, 

“It  was  at  this  point,”  Dona¬ 
hue  wrote,  “that  Attorney  John 
S.  Bottomly  applied  for  a  Chap¬ 
ter  XI  Receiver  in  Federal 
Court  in  order  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  unsecured 
creditors  and  the  company  itself, 
and  allowed  the  newspaper  the 
use  of  the  plant  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Receiver — while  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  find  the 
necessary  new  financing  to  re¬ 
establish  the  company  on  a 
sound  basis. 

“Actually,  only  $20,000  in  new 
equity  money  would  have  done  it. 
Until  this  week,  this  seemed 
possible.  But  Federal  SEC  rules 
prohibit  offering  stock  to  more 
than  16  people  without  going 
through  the  staggering  amount 
of  time  and  expense  involved 
in  a  ‘public  offering.’  ” 

Donahue  pointed  out  that 
after  the  Receiver  had  taken 
control  of  the  weekly’s  assets, 
funds  had  been  urgently  needed 
to  keep  the  paper  in  operation 
during  the  period  necessary  to 
arrange  new  capital.  Almost  100 
people  came  in  to  lend  personal 
sums  ranging  from  $25  to  $200 
so  that  the  News  could  buy  a 
$2,200  “Receiver  Certificate”  on 
a  temporary  basis. 

“With  the  plant  now  in  oper¬ 
ating  condition,”  Donahue  said, 
“and  with  every  omen  pointing 
to  profitable  days  ahead,  it’s 
heartbreaking  to  have  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  end  of  the  Braintree 
Sunday  News.” 

I.ack  of  Ads 

Braintree  is  10  miles  south  of 
Boston.  In  the  other  direction, 
25  miles  northwest  of  Boston. 
Norm  Dufresne,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  5,000-circulation 
every-other-week  Lowell  Optic, 
informed  his  readers  on  Dec.  17 
via  a  front  page  box:  “We  re¬ 
gret  to  announce  the  suspension 
of  publication  of  the  Lowell 
Optic  effective  with  this  issue. 
The  increasing  costs  of  opera¬ 
tion,  together  with  lack  of  ade¬ 


quate  advertising  revenue, 
makes  any  further  continuation 
both  impractical  and  imprudent. 

On  Jan.  2,  1965  (page  14), 
E&P  reported  how  the  Optic, 
which  was  almost  totally  devoted 
to  political  news,  printed  a  letter 
from  a  city  assessor  in  which 
the  official,  under  his  personal 
letterhead  had  offered  to  throw 
city  business  the  Optic’s  way  if 
the  Optic  would  give  him  public¬ 
ity. 

In  the  letter,  the  assessor 
listed  his  qualifications  for  the 
city  job  pointing  out  the  city 
manager  “has  made  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  appointments 
ever”  because  of  those  [the 
assessor’s]  qualifications.  He 
suggested  Dufresne  use  this  in  a 
write-up  on  him. 

Dufresne  turned  the  letter 
over  to  the  City  Manager  and 
the  same  day  it  appeared  in  the 
Optic  the  assessor  resigned  from 
his  city  job  of  one  week  because 
he  found  it  too  demanding  of  his 
time  and  hurting  his  law  prac¬ 
tice. 

Threats  and  a  Gtation 

Publication  of  the  letter  made 
headlines  around  the  state  for 
Dufresne,  brought  him  telephone 
and  mailed  threats  of  reprisal 
from  some  townspeople  and  got 
him  nominated  for  the  Elijah 
Parish  Lovejoy  Award  for 
Courage  in  Journalism. 

On  Dec.  17,  1966  Dufresne  put 
“At  Thirty”  at  the  top  of  his 
editorial  page  column.  In  this 
column  he  wrote:  “How  often 
has  one  heard  the  charge  that 
the  Optic’s  support  could  be  had 
for  the  buying.  If  it  were  not  so 
ludicrous  this  allegation  would 
appear  to  be  the  product  of  the 
unbalanced.  Yet  such  is  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  that  cynicism  that  has 
been  allowed  to  seep  into  some 
minds  that  the  idea  of  buying 
this  support  appeared  credible. 

“As  a  reply  I  would  simply 
remind  the  reader  that  this  IS 
our  last  issue  of  the  Optic.  And 
it  IS  our  LAST  issue  simply 
because  we  could  NOT  be  bought 
by  this  one  or  that  one. 

“No  one  ever  bought  a  single 
line  of  this  column  or  of  any 
editorial  pronouncement.” 

Dufresne  who  ran  a  one-man 
marginal  operation  with  the 
help  of  contributors — an  opera¬ 
tion  which  never  made  any 
money  in  the  four  years  he 
owned  it — was  finally  giving  up. 
As  he  put  it  to  E&P,  this  year’s 
state  campaign  just  about 
cleaned  up  the  old  debt  [the 
paper  subsisted  primarily  on 
political  advertising].  Time  to 
call  it  quits.” 

One  of  the  two  papers  above 
was  brought  back  to  life  for  an 
unexpected  Merry  Christmas; 
the  other  stayed  dead. 

(continued  next  week) 
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Personnel  and  Promotion  Posts  Filled 


Wilson  Clapp  Davis 


ANPA  Asks 
Satellite  Use 
For  News 

Washingt<in 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  has 
called  upon  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  to  per¬ 
mit  news  media  to  use  satellites 
to  transmit  news  between  vari¬ 
ous  jwints  within  the  United 
States. 

If  the  plan  is  approved,  the 
.WPA  said,  a  private  domestic 
satellite  system  could  l)e  put 
into  operation  w'ithin  two  years. 

•Moreover,  the  ANPA  said  in 
a  statement  filed  with  the  FCC, 
such  a  system  w^ould  help  brinp 
about  new  methods  for  im- 
I>rovinpr  and  extendinj?  the  entire 
l)rocess  of  collecting  and  dis- 
.seminatinjr  news. 

The  FCC  is  considering  the 
extent  to  which  communications 
satellite  facilities  should  be 
available  to  non-^ovemmental 
agencies.  At  issue  is  whether 
their  private  use  should  be 
limited  to  common  carriers,  such 
as  telephone  and  telegraph  com- 
I)anit*s  and  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corporation  (COM- 
S.4T),  or  whether  it  should  be 
o|»ened  up  for  wider  use. 

The  Ford  Foundation  pro- 
l)o.sed  last  Augu.st  that  a  com¬ 
munications  satellite  system  be 
establi.shed  for  television,  w’ith 
income  from  transmitting  com¬ 
mercial  programs  u.sed  to  suj)- 
)iort  educational  television. 

Referring  to  this  proposal, 
.4NP.4  General  Manager  Stan¬ 
ford  Smith  said:  “Until  now'  the 
public  discussion  of  domestic 
satellites  has  been  largely  con¬ 
fined  to  what  they  can  do  for 
television  shows.  However,  the 
|)res.s — and  this  includes  new’s 
l)roadcasting  as  w'ell  as  news- 
))apers — has  an  interest  in  see¬ 
ing  that  an  equitable  .solution  is 
reached  which  w'ill  facilitate  u.se 
of  more  communications  tech¬ 
nology  for  dis.seminating  news. 

“In  any  consideration  of  w'hich 
u.ses  of  satellites  are  in  the 
j)ublic  interest,”  Smith  .said, 
“certainly  the  transmission  of 
news  must  be  considered  as 
basic  among  them.” 

.\NPA  .stressed,  how-ever,  that 
it  is  not  seeking  authorization  to 
u.se  .satellites  for  transmitting 
news  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
other  class  of  transmission. 
“.4NPA  favors  FCC  endorse¬ 
ment  of  a  private  system  con¬ 
cept  for  domestic  .satellite  com¬ 
munications,”  the  statement 
said,  “over  and  above  whatever 
is  authorized  to  common  car- 


Bangor,  Me. 

Publisher  Richard  K.  Warren 
announced  the  promotions  of 
three  Bangor  Daily  NewK  em¬ 
ployes  to  new'  posts,  as  follows: 

Gordon  W.  Clapp,  director  of 
public  relations  and  personnel: 

Blaine  G.  Davis,  promotion 
manager. 

Cecil  D.  Wilson,  assistant 
business  manager. 

For  the  past  nine  years  Clapp 
has  been  public  relations  direc- 


rierls),  including  COMSAT.” 

The  ANPA  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Press  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Committee,  to  which  it 
belongs,  are  seeking  similar  pro¬ 
visions  from  appropriate  inter¬ 
national  agencies  to  permit 
satellite  transmission  of  new’s 
l)etw'een  countries  and  contin¬ 
ents. 

• 

Expanded  Ad  Campai^i 
.4iiiioiinced  by  Ja^ar 

In  late  December,  Jaguar  Cars 
will  launch  an  expanded  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  for  its  1967 
models  which  will  more  than 
double  the  last  year’s  budget, 
according  to  Johannes  Eerd- 
mans,  president  of  Jaguar  Cars 
Inc.,  the  U.S.  importing  com¬ 
pany. 

“The  objective  of  this  cam¬ 
paign  is  to  increase  our  .sales  in 
North  America  by  50  percent 
during  1967,”  Eerdmans  said. 
“?'or  1966.  we  spent  ai)proxi- 
mately  $500,000  on  advertising. 
With  increased  appropriations 
for  national  advertising  and 
additional  cooperative  funds,  the 
total  for  1967  will  run  over  $1 
million.”  This  is  the  fir.st  time 
Jaguar  sales  have  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  such  a  large  sum,  he 
added. 

Si)earheading  the  campaign 
will  be  a  series  of  1,800-line  in- 
.sertions  in  daily  newspapers  in 
at  least  a  dozen  major  market 
areas. 


tor  for  the  New's.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  that  capacity  in  addition 
to  responsibilities  covering  per¬ 
sonnel. 

Davis  w'as  a  sports  reporter 
at  the  New’s  for  tw'o  years,  and 
assistant  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  for  three  years. 

Wilson  holds  a  B.S.  degree  in 
accounting  from  Husson  Col¬ 
lege.  He  began  working  at  the 
New’s  in  1956. 


.4rab  News  Service 
To  Be^iii  Jan.  1 

Cairo,  Egypt 
A  national  new’s  agency,  the 
United  Arab  Press,  is  scheduled 
to  begin  operations  here  Jan.  1. 
The  announcement  was  made  by 
the  United  Arab  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  ow'ners  of  tw'o  new'spapers 
and  a  publishing  company,  w’hich 
will  run  the  agency.  The  as.socia- 
tion  is  headed  by  Mohammed 
Hassanen  Heikal. 

Reports  indicate  that  the  Mid¬ 
east  New’s  Agency  will  discon¬ 
tinue  operations  and  that  Heikal 
plans  to  expand  coverage  of 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East  and 
les.sen  European  coverage. 

The  announcement  said  the 
agency’s  objective  w’as  to  provide 
a  primarily  Arab  new's  service  of 
an  international  caliber.  The 
agency  plans  a  special  section 
for  photography  and  television. 
• 

Rci^toii  Goes  to  Moscow 

Lo.s  Angeles 
Richard  Reston,  Los  Angeles 
Times  diplomatic  reporter  in 
Washington  three  years,  has 
been  named  chief  of  the  Times’ 
bureau  in  Moscow,  succeeding 
Vincent  J.  Burke,  who  is  being 
reassigned  to  the  Washington 
Bureau.  Re.ston,  29,  formerly 
served  as  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle.  Burke,  47,  opened  the 
Moscow  office  in  1964. 


S.F.  Examiner 
Retains  Force 

San  Francisco 

The  news  staff  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  has  held 
steady  in  the  year  following 
consolidation  of  the  Examiner 
and  the  San  Francisco  News 
Call  Bulletin,  according  to  Gale 
Cook,  city  editor. 

Rebutting  rumors  of  staff  re¬ 
ductions  during  recent  months. 
Cook  said  the  news  side  losses 
were  four.  These  include 
Dorothy  Walker,  former  NCB 
women’s  editor,  who  is  retiring, 
and  two  part-time  reporters. 

While  the  Examiner  did  elim¬ 
inate  six  photography  posts,  the 
afternoon  newspaper  still  has  a 
camera  staff  of  18  men,  he  said 
in  a  report  to  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Round  Table  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Cook  praised  the  Examiner 
staff  for  top  performance.  Re¬ 
cent  stories  by  Ernie  Lenn  have 
led  to  jail  reform  moves  and 
promise  to  result  in  retirement 
l>oard  changes.  A  bit  of  detective 
work  in  piecing  together  frag¬ 
ments  of  information  enabled 
Alan  Cline,  education  w'riter,  to 
name  the  city’s  new  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  in  a  news 
.scoop,  he  added. 

The  Sunday  Examiner  & 
Chronicle,  produced  principally 
by  the  Examiner  staff,  now'  has 
a  circulation  of  716,000,  Cook 
said.  He  predicted  growth  of  the 
afternoon  Examiner,  now  226,- 
000  and  30,000  ahead  of  the 
NCB,  afternoon  predecessor 
heie. 

• 

6tb  Press  Unit  Adtls 
To  Color  Flexibility 

Ea.ston,  Pa. 

A  sixth  unit  of  the  pre.ss  w'hich 
prints  the  Easton  Express  is 
now  in  operation.  The  unit, 
weighing  some  40  tons,  w'as  built 
by  Wood  New'spaper  Machinery 
Corijoration,  w'hich  also  installed 
the  original  five  units  of  the 
press  in  1959.  The  new  unit  took 
tw'o  years  to  construct. 

Press  capacity  has  been  in¬ 
creased  from  80  to  96  pages. 
The  unit  allows  more  flexibility 
for  printing  various  colors  in 
each  issue. 

The  Express,  published  since 
Nov.  5,  1855,  has  reached  a  paid 
circulation  in  excess  of  50,000, 
General  Manager  Donald  W. 
Diehl  announced. 

The  Express  has  709  carriers 
and  155  city  and  suburban 
dealers,  Harvey  Deiley,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  said. 

News  bureaus  have  been 
opened  in  Stroudsburg,  Pa., 
Washington  and  Flemington, 
N.  J. 
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Paper  Aids 
Partnership 
With  Schools 


Passaic,  N.J. 

Dr.  John  H.  Haefner,  profes¬ 
sor  of  social  studies  education 
at  the  University  of  Iowa,  and 
the  educational  consultant  for 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  a  Newspa¬ 
per  in  the  Classroom  Seminar 
sponsored  by  the  Herahl-Neu'K 
here. 

A  total  of  52  educators  —  ad¬ 
ministrators,  curriculum  direc¬ 
tors  and  teachers  —  represent¬ 
ing  27  public  and  parochial 
.schools,  participated  in  the  one- 
day  session,  which  was  entitled, 
“Partners  in  Education:  the 
Teacher,  the  Newspaper.” 

In  the  welcoming  address, 
Richard  Drukker,  president- 
publisher  of  the  Herald-News, 
.said,  “The  newspaper  as  a  text 
is  the  only  educational  tool  that 
many  students  carry  through 
life  after  completing  their  for¬ 
mal  education.  And  with  the 
help  and  co-operation  of  the 
educational  community  these 
students  will  become  the  in¬ 
formed,  participating  citizens, 
so  important  to  our  nation’s 
future.” 

Dr.  Haefner,  who  directs  the 
ANPA  Workshop  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  pointed  out  the 
value  of  a  newspaper  to  teach¬ 
ing. 

“The  overriding  objective  of 
this  program,”  he  said,  “is  to 
create  in  boys  and  girls  a  will 
to  be  informed  on  public  issues 
so  strong  that  they  will  habit¬ 
ually  read  the  daily  newspaper 
as  adults.” 

Also  participating  in  the  con¬ 
ference  was  John  A.  Almquist, 
associate  professor  of  English 
at  Montclair  State  College,  who 
labeled  the  daily  newspaper  as 
an  untapped  reservoir  of  indi¬ 
viduality,  which  contains  valu¬ 
able  examples  of  style  and 
structure  and  is  an  excellent 
jumping-off  place  for  imagina¬ 
tive  and  precis  writing. 

Study  guides  were  written 
for  the  Herald-News  by  teach¬ 
ers  who  attended  the  Syracuse 
University  Work.shop  on  schol¬ 
arships  given  by  the  Herald- 
New.s. 

• 

Exira  Diviflend 

Chirurg  &  Cairns  advertising 
agency  has  declared  an  extra 
dividend  of  15c,  bringing  the 
total  for  the  year  to  75c.  In 
1965,  the  regular  annual  divi¬ 
dend  was  60c. 


Union  Merger 
TalksResume 


Phoenix 

Although  substantial  progress 
has  been  made,  a  long  series  of 
meetings  will  be  needed  before 
merger  of  the  two  largest  print¬ 
ing  trades  unions  can  be  seri¬ 
ously  considered,  an  official  said 
here  last  week. 

“There  will  have  to  be  many, 
many  meetings  because  there  are 
so  many  details  to  be  worked 
out,”  said  Joe  Bailey  of  Colorado 
Springs,  third  vicepresident  of 
the  International  Typographical 
Union. 

After  a  2%  year  quietus,  the 
ITU  and  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assist¬ 
ants  Union  (IPP&AU)  resumed 
discussions  aimed  toward 
merger.  Officials  of  both  unions 
and  other  interested  persons  at¬ 
tended  a  one-day  meeting  at 
Camelback  Inn  Dec.  15. 

Further  meetings  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  over  a  period  of  several 
days,”  Bailey  said. 

Is  there  a  target  date  for  an 
actual  merger? 

“No,  absolutely  not,”  said 
Bailey.  “There  has  been  no 
thinking  along  that  line.” 

Anthony  J.  DeAndrade,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  IPP&AU,  discussed 
some  of  the  problems  involved. 

“Physical  merger  of  these  two 
old  and  complex  organizations  is 
not  an  easy  task  if  it  is  to  be 
done  with  due  regard  to  the 
continuing  welfare  of  all  mem¬ 
bers,”  DeAndrade  said. 

“At  the  same  time,  such  a 
merger  must  positively  contrib¬ 
ute  to  strength  and  stability  of 
the  industry  as  a  whole.  Both 
committees  agreed  that  any 
merger  structure  must  allow  for 
ready  acceptance  by  all  other 
graphic  arts  and  paper  con¬ 
verting  unions.” 

The  membership  of  the  two 
big  unions  totals  230,000. 


AT  DINNER  hosted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  C. 
Pulliam  in  Phoenix  are:  Left  to  right — Harry  Mont¬ 
gomery,  associate  publisher  of  the  Arizona  Republic 
and  Phoenix  Gazette;  Mrs.  Montgomery;  Anthony  J. 
DeAndrade,  president  of  the  pressman's  union;  Mrs. 
DeAndrade;  Frank  S.  McKinney,  general  manager  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star;  and  Mrs.  McKinney. 


Shannon  &  Cullen 
Tries  Selling 
Space  Like  BoA 

Borrowing  an  idea  or  two 
from  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
the  newspaper  representative 
firm  of  Shannon  &  Cullen  Inc. 
has  embarked  on  a  “target  ac¬ 
count”  selling  program  on  behalf 
of  36  Ohio  dailies. 

The  first  presentation  was 
made  last  August  to  the  Eckert 
Packing  Company  in  Defiance, 
Ohio.  This  presentation,  accord¬ 
ing  to  William  V.  Shannon,  who 
operates  the  Story  &  Kelly- 
Smith  division  in  New  York,  has 
been  followed  by  two  more,  one 
of  which  was  made  last  week  to 
Archway  Home  Style  Cookies 
Inc.  in  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Thomas  Olin,  general  manager 
of  Archway,  and  eight  regional 
sales  managers  attended  the 
slide  presentation.  Representing 
S&C  were  John  Cullen  Jr.  and 
Leland  F.  Forrest  from  the 


Cleveland  office.  Also  in  attend¬ 
ance  were  Fred  Koehl,  publisher, 
and  Dale  Brubaker,  advertising 
director,  Ashland  Times-Ga- 
zette;  John  Graham,  Lorain 
Journal;  W.  E.  Law,  Marion 
Star;  and  Don  Lance,  Wooster 
Record. 

The  presentations  are  planned 
to  emphasize  the  advantages  of 
newspaper  advertising  and  is 
directed  primarily  at  regional 
and  local  advertisers,  Forrest 
said. 

An  increase  in  fees  and/or 
commissions  was  approved  by 
the  36  Ohio  papers  to  finance 
this  .sales  effort  by  S&C. 


Meriins  to  GT&E 

Arthur  M.  Merims,  who  was 
for  eight  years  a  financial  writer 
with  the  Associated  Press  before 
he  went  to  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation  as  a  press  relations 
representative,  has  moved  over 
to  the  public  information  depart¬ 
ment  of  General  Telephone  & 
Electronics  Corporation  to  1k' 
projects  manager. 


THE  NAME'S  THE  SAME — Bill  Sillerlain  of  Parade  Magazine 
enjoys  a  discussion  of  the  three  R's  at  "Red"  Motley's  yuletide 
reception.  With  Bill  are  Harold  Riesz  of  Scripps-Howard,  Frank 
Reis  of  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  and  Charles  Rees  of  Whitney 
Communications. 
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would  have  held  that  he  was  not 
guilty  and  remanded  the  case 
with  direction  to  dismiss  the  con¬ 
tempt  proceedings.” 

Conley  had  served  one  day  of 
his  term  before  being  free  on 
bond  pending  his  appeal.  Arnold 
had  found  him  guilty  of  “mis¬ 
behavior  in  the  presence  of  the 
court  or  so  near  thereto  as  to 
obstruct  and  interrupt  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice  by  writ¬ 
ten  publication.” 

The  majority  opinion  said  the 
phrase  so  “near  thereto”  refers 
to  a  “physical  distance  or  prox¬ 
imity”  rather  than  a  causal 
relationship  between  misbe¬ 
havior  and  a  consequent  obstruc¬ 
tion  of  justice. 


W.  Virginia  Court  Annuls 
Conviction  for  Contempt 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


WEEKLIES  IN  SOUTHWEST— soon  to 
be  fastest  industrial  growth  in  state. 
Old,  established  papers,  now  printed 
offset.  Sell  majority  interest;  requires 
$30,000.  Give  full  details.  Box  3183, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


1.  ZONE  6  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLIE.S. 
Combined  gross  $75,000.  Terrific 
shop.  Price  $87,600.  Terms  to  quali¬ 
fied  buyers. 

2.  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY.  Exclusive 
field.  Publisher  retiring.  Gross  near 
$60,000.  Price  $55,000.  Terms. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd., 

Los  Angeles,  California  90028 


pleased  a  trial  judge,  has  been  Court  Lacked  Power 

freed  from  a  contempt  convic-  Justice  Harlan  M.  Calhoun, 
tion  by  the  West  Virginia  Su-  in  a  majority  opinion  setting 
preme  Court.  aside  the  contempt  conviction. 

Judge  Lloyd  Arnold  of  Circuit  found  Arnold  had  no  power  to 
Court  had  found  Ralph  Conley  punish  Conley  in  a  summary 
guilty  of  contempt  of  court  last  proceeding  for  an  alleged  con- 
Jan.  17.  He  sentenced  him  to  five  tempt  of  court  that  was  not  a 
days  in  jail  and  fined  him  $10.  criminal  case. 

Arnold  claimed  Conley’s  story  Had  Conley  b^n  indicted,  at 
about  a  claim  for  personal  dam-  least  the  proceedings  would  have 
ages  against  the  community  of  ^^Iboun  ^id. 

Paden  City  had  made  it  impos-  ’  " 

sible  to  seat  an  impartial  jury 
in  the  civil  action. 

The  paragraph  which  Arnold 
found  particularly  offensive 
read: 

“The  city  carries  a  $100,000 
liability  insurance  policy  and 
the  city  council  acknowledged 
fault  and  recommended  in  a 


FOR  SALE:  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY 
serving  prosperous  rural  and  suburban 
area  of  100,000  Ohio  city,  grossing 
about  $30,000.  Winner  of  State  news¬ 
paper  ...low  prizes.  Ideal  for  ambitious 
working-owner  getting  started,  or  man 
and  wife  who  can  edit  and  sell  ads. 
Contract  printed,  so  no  shop  worries. 
A1  Meyers,  Box  191,  Urbana,  Ohio. 
43078.  (AC  513)  653-6371. 


Justice  Chauncey  Browning  cjPI?  t  wi  i 
filed  an  opinion  which  dissented  WiKlroot 

in  part,  chiding  other  justices  Colgate-Palmolive’s  Toilet 
for  failure  to  rule  on  whether  or  Articles  Division  has  assigned 
not  Conley  had  committed  any  their  Wildroot  hair  grooming 
crime.  products  to  Street  &  Finney  Ad- 

“The  defendant  may  have  won  vertising,  which  is  the  agency 
a  battle  and  lost  a  war,”  Brown-  for  sev'eral  of  Colgate’s  house- 
ing  said.  “I  would  have  passed  hold  products  including  Baggies, 
on  the  principle  issue  ...  I  Florient  and  Handi  Wipes. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE:  man/wife 
weekly.  Near  biggest  Dam  Project  in 
the  world.  Growing  recreation  area. 
News  and  job  shop  well  equipped  in 
Butte  Co.,  California.  Biggs  News,  17 
“B”  St.,  Biggs,  Calif.  96817. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


WEEKLY  on  Southern  Atlantic  or  Gulf 
Coast,  by  editor-publisher  who  is  part 
owner  of  one  large  weekly  and  editor 
of  another,  for  possibly  about  $10,000 
down  and  payments  of  about  $10,000- 
$16,000  a  year.  Prefer  non-competition 
community.  Arthur  Halliburton,  157 
Concourse  West,  Brightwaters,  New 
York.  11718. 


classified  secjtion 

from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(foyoble  with  order! 
times  90c  per  line,  per  issue 

limes  $1.00  per  line,  per  issue 

times  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

lime  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

Count  fire  average  words  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Newspaper  Printing 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  and  other  publicationa 
printed  fast  at  reasonable  prices.  Give 
us  the  copy — we'll  do  the  rest!  Church 
Press,  636  First  Ave.,  West  Haven, 
Conn.  06516. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


Newspaper  Brokers 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insuranre  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
Licensol  Broker,  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.O.  Bo.x  .5C9,  Roseburg,  Oreg.  97470. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspiiper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRINCt— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55- .59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y,  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


ARIZONA  AND  WE-STERN  PAPERS 
Dean  Sellers,  broker,  637  E.  Main  St., 
Mesa,  Ariz.  8.5201.  Ph. :  (602)  964-2431. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air  mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  i>ersonai  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich.  488.58 


MR.  PUBLISHER,  if  you  want  to  sell 
or  explore  the  market  and  wish  the  ut¬ 
most  in  discretion,  write  Newspaper 
Service  Company,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Drawer 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 


Respondents  answering 
"Help  Wanted"  ads 

Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads 
until  direct  request  is  made  for  them. 
E&P  cannot  be  responsible  for  their 
return. 


EQUIPMENT  MART 


CONFIDEN’nAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Duixmt  Circle  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20036 
(AC  202)  DBcatur  2-2311 


WESTERN  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES 
.  A.  Snyder,  2234  E.  Romneva  Dr. 
Anaheim.  Calif.  (AC  714)  533-1361. 


Composing  Rintm 


ALL  MODELS 
Linotype — Intertype — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala..  35902.  Phone  546-3357. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
4-times  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

3-times  $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

2  times  $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 

1  time  $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


LINOTYPE,  model  8.  fully  recondi¬ 
tioned.  $2875  stalled  300-milea.  Smith 
Lino  Service,  916  N.  Greenfield  Ave., 
Waukesha,  Wise.,  53186. 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
Newspaper  Sales.  Management, 
Appraisals.  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St..  Montgomery.  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 


BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaiser  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  and  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966 


FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITER  for  TTS. 
Cost  new  $38.15;  will  sell  for  $18.50. 
2 ’A  years  old  and  only  used  three  days 
a  week.  Excellent  shape.  Herald-Ad¬ 
vertiser,  Holly.  Michigan.  48442. 


DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Boxholdcrs'  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received. 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  Papers — Nation-wide  service 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont.  Calif.  91712 


%  INTEREST  TO  TEAM— Need  man/ 
wife  team  to  operate  high  growth  po¬ 
tential  established  weekly.  Will  sell  Vi 
interest  to  reliable  party  for  minimum 
down  payment.  Chart  Area  3.  No  plant 
worries— associated  with  central  offset 
plant  as  other  partner.  Box  3143,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  thorn."  $92.95  to  $107.25. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St.,  Elkin,  N.C. 

World's  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  919-835-1513 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA’HON 
Daily  Newspapers  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 


OISPLAT— CLASSIFIED: 


R.  K.  T.  LARSON  &  ASSOCIATES. 
Inc.,  more  than  75  years  working  ex¬ 
perience  in  fast-growing  Zone  3  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers.  911  Westover 
Ave..  Norfolk,  Virginia,  23607. 

Dial  (703)  627-7097  or  643-7816 


The  use  of  rules,  boldface  type,  cuts  or 
other  decorations  changes  your  classified 
ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classi¬ 
fied  is  $2.75  per  agate  line — $38.50  per 
column  inch  minimum  space. 


LESS  THAN  $25M  BUYS  WEEKLY 
and  job  shop  in  3  county  area.  One 
third  cash,  one  third  bank  financing, 
balance  over  3  years.  Good  man  and 
wife  operation.  R.  K.  T.  Larson  * 
Associates,  Inc.,  7200  Hermitage  Road, 
Richmond,  Va.  23228. 


SELECT  NEWSPAPERS  AVAILABLE 
in  South  and  Southeast 
NEWSPAPER  service:  CO..  INC. 
P.O.  Dr.  12428.  Panama  City.  Fla. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plaza  2-7050 


$15,000  WEEHCLY  AND  JOB  SHOP  !  B&N  striiwaster  with  six  molds ;  toth 
in  Southcentral  Kansas.  Exceptionally  machines  in  A-1  mechanical  condition; 
good  letterpress  equipment  and  brick  $1,300  or  liest  offer  (at  present  loca- 
building.  Opportunity  for  couple.  Ox-  tion).  Harold  A.  Eikenbery,  Box  55. 
ford  Register,  Oxford,  Kansas  67119.  Lewisburg,  Ohio.  45338. 

EDITOR  8c  PUBLISHER  for  December  24,  1966 


The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
"America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 


Equipment  Mert 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Compiete  Plant 


LIQUIDATING 

Mechanical  Plant 
Equipment  Of 
Miami  (Florida)  Daily  News 

4  Model  36  Linotypes — 66000 
3  Model  29  Linot3rpes — 66000 
6  Model  31  Linotypes  TTS 
1  Model  C2  Intertype— ITS 
3  Model  8  Linotypes 
Over  100  Fonts  Linotype  Mats 

1  Ludlow  Burnisher — 2  Universal  Cab¬ 
inets — 80  Fonts  Mats 

2  Monotype  Giant  Strip  Casters 

13  Morrison  C  &  G  Saw  Trimmers 
1  Morrison  Slug  Stripper 

12  Ad  Makeup  Frames 

13  Assorted  Steel  Makeup  Tables  — 
Galley  Cabinets — Storage  Cabinets — 
etc. 

1  Goss  Full  Page  Flat  Casting  Box 

2  Hoe  Monorail  Saw  Trimmers 
1  Hoe  Radial  Arm  Router 

1  Duplex  Large  Gear  Mat  Roller 

2  Hoe  Enclosed  Curved  Routers,  23,% 
1  Kemp  20  Ton  Stereo  Master  Pot  to 

2  Wood  8  Ton  Electric  Pots 
1  Towmotor  Propane  Truck  w  Roll 
Rams 

1  Hyster  Propane  Fork  Lift  Truck 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


Engraving  Equipment 


MAKE  US  AN  OFFER  on  our  65- 
screen,  standard  (8  x  10)  Scan-A- 
Graver,  in  first-rate  condition.  Went 
olTset  a  year  ago  so  we  are  anxious 
to  sell  it.  Call  Peter  W.  Cox,  Bath 
Maine  (AC  207)  443-5549. 


VARIO-KLISCHOGRAPH.  Model  #  K- 
181 — 115,000.  Contact:  Ed.  Kennedy, 
The  Home  News,  P.O.  Box  551,  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.  08903.  Ph:  (AC  201) 
545-4000. 


KUSCHOGRAPH  —  ser.  #240.  line, 
automatic  engraver.  Never  used — new 
machine  guarantee.  Must  sell.  Bantam 
Hatch  Corp.,  Freeport,  L.I.,  N.Y.  (AC 
516)  MAyfair  3-6660. 


12  X  18  PHOTO-LATHE,  extra  head. 

3  yrs.  old.  Switching  to  offset.  Courier- 
News.  Charleston,  Ill.  Ph:  (AC  217) 
345-2123. 

Material  For  Sale 

JUSTOWRITER  Polyethylene  tape.  4 
inch  rolls — $7.00  dozen  prepaid.  Quan¬ 
tities  less.  Spring  Valley  Tribune, 
Spring  Valley,  Minn.,  55975. 

Miscellaneous  Machinery 

ADDRESSOGRAPH  MACHINES 
All  the  equipment  required  to  produce 
truck  manifests  for  bulk  delivery  sys¬ 
tem. 

1 — Class  9100  Accounting  Addresso- 
graph  machine  with  tab  controlled 
automatic  platen  cutoff ;  tab  control 
stop  and  lister. 

1 — Class  7100  Keypunch  machine. 

1 — Class  6481  Graphotype  machine  with 
light  fixtures  and  tabulator. 

Original  Cost:  $17,751.45. 

This  equipment  has  been  in  use  only 
18  months.  For  further  information, 
^te  The  Virginian-Pilot  &  Ledger- 
Star,  P.  O.  Box  449.  Norfolk.  Va. 
Attention:  Purchasing  Director 

editor  &.  PUBLISHER  i 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 


SPENCER  TURBINES  FOR  KEMP 
gas  systems.  Size  #2,  115  volt,  $200.00 
used,  $300.00  new ;  Size  #3,  220/440 
volt  or  208/416  volt  3  phase.  $300.00 
used.  Nolan  Corp.,  Rome.  N.Y.  13440. 


FOR  SALE:  FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITER 
Recorder,  Reproducer,  Typro.  ihliott 
Addressograph.  Excellent  condition. 
Box  278,  Pocahontas,  Illinois  62275, 


COLLATOR-FOLDER.  6  sUtion  24  tab 
with  (A  tab  trimmer,  Saltus  Press,  Box 
824,  Worcester,  Massachusetts  01601. 


EXCELLENT  SETUP  for  production 
of  tab  newspaper.  MOD  22  press:  11x17 
Itek  Platemaster;  Challenge  FH-6  17x22 
folder.  All  used  less  than  year.  Take 
up  payments  on  press  plus  back  pay¬ 
ments.  Assume  $84  lease  on  Plate- 
master  plus  back  payments.  Folder, 
$200.  Contact:  Tbe  Bee,  Box  98, 
Hughes  Springs,  Texas  75666. 


FOR  SALE: 

2  (Thases  (Double  Truck) 

I  Morrison  Slug  Stripper 
1  Hoe  Curved  Casting  Box.  water- 
cooled  core  and  back.  22-%"  cut-off 
1  Hoe  Finishing  Machine 
1  Shaw  Machine  and  Tool  full-page 
flat  casting  box 

1  H.P.  Portable  Air  (jompressor 
GARDENA  VALLEY  NEWS 
16417  So.  Western  Ave., 
Gardena.  California,  90247 

FOR  SALE;  FAIRCHILD  MultiOFace 
Perforator,  completely  serviced  in  Oct. 
1966.  Tou-15  Teletypesetter  standard 
operating  unit  with  adapter  keyboard 
for  Intertype,  perfect  condition.  85 
screen  Cadet  Scan-A-graver.  complete 
with  supplies;  purchased  from  Fair- 
child,  March  1966.  AH  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  sale.  The  Sheridan  News, 
Sheridan,  Indiana.  46069. 


Perforator  Tape 


LOWEST  PRICE  and  beet  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
%  f.o.b.  mill.  Cartons  only.  Order  now 
from : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
26  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 


FOR  SALE:  48-PAGE  GOSS  4  plate 
wide  anti-friction  arch  type  press,  ser. 
#1768,  as  is  $20,000.  Write  Press  Pub¬ 
lications,  Elmhurst,  Illinois  60126. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  OFFSET 
6  Units  (24  pages)  with  %  folder.  Run 
less  than  6  months.  Installing  40-page 
Urbanite.  Reason :  speed  and  capacity. 
We  advertised  this  press  in  June,  but 
could  not  release  until  Dec.  20.  Call : 

Herbert  Stvles 

DETROIT  POST  PTO.  COMPANY 
1442  Brush  Street 
Detroit.  Michigan  48226 
Ph:  (AC  313)  962-3703 


FOR  SALE 

Available  July  I,  1967 

27-Clino  Reels  with  40  volt  D.C.  ten¬ 
sions  and  dry  glue  pasters 

For  40  inch  dia.  x  65  inch  rolls 

1 - Cline  Reel  with  A.C.  tension  and 
wet  glue  pastor 

For  40  inch  dia.  x  65  Inch  roll 

2- Cline  Roto  Gravure  Reels  with  full 
automatic  wet  glue  pasters  and  A.C. 
tension  with  running  belts. 

For  40  Inch  dia.  x  76’/6  roll 

3- Cline  8  unit  360  H.  P.  primary 
A.C.  control  boards 

1-8  unit  360  H.  P.  secondary  A.C. 
control  board 

1-100  AMP.  40  volt  D.C.  Motor  Gen¬ 
erator  set 

Manuals  and  prints  Included  with  all 
of  the  above 

Call  or  Write  Nick  DeGeorge 

!  The  Denver  Post.  Inc. 

I  650-15th  St.,  Denver,  Colo.  80202 

I  (AC  303)  297-1526 

for  December  24,  19<S6 


Presses  &  Machinery 


12  UNITS  GOSS 

22% — Arch  Type  Unit — 8  Double  Fold¬ 
ers  w  Conveyors — 8  Skip  Slitters — 

3  Color  Strippers — 8  Capco  Color  Foun¬ 
tains — STEREO:  8  Ton  Obround  Metal 
Pot — 2  Pneumatic  Pumps — 2  Vacuum- 
hack  Jr.  Autoplates — 2  Autoshavers — 
Sta-Hi  Router.  Reasonably  priced  for 
quick  sale.  Will  divide. 

Available  Immediately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

ATP  SOLNA  PERFECrrOR— 18  x  24— 
with  pin  register  system.  Prints  both 
sides  simultaneously.  Ideal  for  tabloid 
newspaper.  One  year  old:  perfect  con¬ 
dition.  (AC  516)  466-0710. 

6  or  8  UNIT  HOE— 223/4- 

3  extra  Color  Cylinders — 6  Reverses — 
Duo  Ink  Rails — Reels — Pasters — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Balloon  Former — C-H  Con¬ 
veyor — Trackage  and  Turntables — AC 
Group  Drives — I.ocated  New  Orleans — 
Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y,  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

16-page  Unitubular  No.  724  with  color 
hump  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  Now.  j 

24-page.  Duplex  Tubular,  2  to  1  model,  j 
with  balloon  former  and  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Available  Now. 

Wood  Ponv  Autoplate.  Serial  No. 
393PO.  22-%"  cut-off,  vacuum  back 

with  water  cooled  arch.  Available  Now. 
LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  (Talif. 

EXCELLENT  HARRIS  LT(3— 17  x  22 
press,  ser.  #954,  new  rollers,  dry 
spray,  running  on  skids.  Price  $3,200. 
Iowa  Falls  Advertiser,  Box  726.  Iowa 
Falls,  Iowa  50126.  (AC  615)  648-4204. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESSES 
24-page  2  to  1  type,  with  complete 
stereo  equipment,  elec,  roll  hoist,  2- 
motor  A<3  drive,  balloon  former.  Mark¬ 
ham  %  folder,  ink  tank  and  pump. 
Available  now.  $30,000  loaded  on  truck. 
WILL  FINANCE. 

16-page  2  to  1  type,  with  complete 
stereo  equipment,  elec,  roll  hoist,  2- 
motor  AC  drive,  available  now.  $10,000 
loaded  on  truck. 

8-pnge  deck  for  2  to  1  type.  Available 
now.  $8,000. 

Quarter  folder  for  attachment  to  rotary 
press.  Chopper  action,  similar  to  a 
Cole's.  Excellent  condition.  $3,000  load¬ 
ed  on  truck. 

WESTERN  PTG.  MACHINERY  CORP. 
121  W.  1.5th  St. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90015 
(AC  213)  747-7389 


HEADLINER  model  880.  uses  8i/6" 
rolls;  will  take  model  880  in  trade. 
Talladega  Home.  Box  977.  Talladega. 
Alabama  35160.  Ph:  (AC  205)  362-4128. 

OMAHA  #3  FOLDER  for  sale.  New 
in  1961.  Attached  to  Bob  Cat  Miehle. 
Waterloo  Republican,  Waterloo.  Illinois 
62298.  (AC  618)  939-6831. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
TWINNED 
16  Page  Presses 

I  Folder  with  Conveyor 

1  Folder  with  I/,  Folder 

2  GE  AC  Motor  Drives 

Stereo  Machinery 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

WOOD  MACHINERY  CO. 
COLOR  PLATE 

PRE  REGISTERING  MACHINE 
22%  in  cut-off — Very  good  shape 
Newspaper  Printing  ^uipment,  Inc. 
4420  S.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

KELLOGG  ELECTTRIC  KEYBOARD  at- 
tachment.  Must  fit  Linotype  or  Inter¬ 
type  keyl)oards.  State  price  and  condi¬ 
tion  with  reply.  Box  3197,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017 
OX  7-4590 

%  FOLDER  capable  of  folding  up  to 
48  pages — tabloid.  Merrimack  Valley 
Pub.  Co.,  P.O.  Box  750,  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  01830. 

ONE  OR  TWO  used  Five  Hoppers 
Sheridan  Newspaper  Stuffing  Machines, 
including  delivery  table.  Must  be  in 
good  condition.  Box  3106,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MATS  8.  10,  12-pt.  Rex  with  bold;  3 
Intertype  90-channel  magazines.  Must 
be  in  good  condition.  Contact  Wayne 
Noll.  Press-Enterprise  Co.,  3512  14th 
St..  Riverside,  Calif.,  92502.  (AC  714> 
684-1200. 

USED  AUTOMATIC  or  semi-automatic 
wire  or  rope  tying  machine.  Call  col¬ 
lect  (AC  516)  586-3700  for  A1  Gittrich. 

WALDRON  TRAILBLAZER  UNIT 
17%  inch  cut-off :  also.  Bunn  Tyer. 
Typecraft  Press.  Inc.,  377  McKee  Place. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15213. 

WANT  HEADLINER  FONTS 
State  condition,  face  and  price.  Allen 
County  Times.  New  Haven.  Indiana. 
46774. 


_ HELP  WANTED 

Academic 


JOURNALISM  PROFESSOR  for  well- 
establishe<l  department  at  small  men’s 
liberal  arts  college.  News-editorial  em¬ 
phasis.  opportunity  for  specialty.  Ad¬ 
vanced  degree  and  some  experience 
necessary.  Salary  open.  Metropolitan 
location.  Zone  5.  Box  3098,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MIEHLE  model  46  automatic  press,  UNIVERSITY  NEWS  EDITOR  with 
#18637.  Clean  and  complete  including  experience  and/or  degree  in  journalism ; 
Dexter  pile  feeder  #10658,  four  post  Engineering-Science  background  help- 
delivery.  AC  60-cycIe  electrical  equip-  ful;  for  college  in  Zone  2.  Tell  all  in 
ment.  Price  $3500.  FTIIDEN,  Inc.,  first  letter  to  Box  3034,  Editor  &  Pub- 
Schiller  Park,  Illinois  60176.  lisher. 


MIEHLE  HORIZONTAL  29—17%  x 
22% ;  also  Miehle  Vertical  36".  Both 
presses  in  excellent  operating  condition, 
with  all  standard  220-volt,  3-phase,  AC 
electrical  equipment.  Flynn  Pub.,  Inc., 
1417  1st  St.,  N.W.,  Rochester,  Minne¬ 
sota  55901. 

C  &  C  MICROMETER  IMPRESSION 
gauge,  the  absolute  best  for  letterpress. 
See  your  iron  to  iron  setting.  Bought 
for  Unitubular,  cost  $215.  Will  sell  for 
$125.  Gone  offset.  D.  A.  Kuhn.  Casper 
Star  Tribune.  Casper,  Wyoming.  82601. 


Administrative 

MANAGER — Owner  of  several  news¬ 
papers  is  planning  to  purchase  top- 
notch,  offset  weekly  in  southwest  and 
wants  working  manager  for  that  news¬ 
paper  which  has  potential  growth  to 
$200,000  gross.  Ideal  community  and 
climate  makes  this  a  wonderful  place 
to  live.  Previous  managerial  experience 
not  as  essential  as  individual’s  ability 
with  willingness  to  work.  Send  resume 
with  p-cture  to  Box  3205,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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Help  Wanted 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Administrative 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  1  Comp¬ 
troller,  assistant  Business  Manager 
type  accountant  for  large  operation. 
Full  resume,  compensation  sought  to 
Box  3141.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ACCOUNTANT-AUDITOR 
Business  growth  requires  200.000  Cjim- 
bination  circulation  daily  in  zone  T  to 
create  a  new  position  in  accounting 
department.  Seeking  college  graduate 
25-35.  preferably  a  CP.\.  This^  chal¬ 
lenging  position  includes  work  in  the 
areas  of  financial  statement  prepara¬ 
tion,  internal  auditing,  and  budgeting. 
Opportunity  for  the  right  iwrson 
includes  attractive  starting  salary, 
proven  job  stability  and  an  outstand¬ 
ing  employee  benefit  program.  Your 
resume  (which  will  le  held  in  strict 
confidence)  should  include  your  most 
recent  com|>ensation.  Box  320!^.  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 
M AN A0ER 

Experienced  in  labor  relations  and  per¬ 
sonnel  administration;  able  to  carry 
resixtnsibility  for  negotiations  and  con¬ 
tract  administration  with  eight  unions, 
and  give  broad  supervision  and  guid¬ 
ance  to  personnel  department:  initiate 
general  personnel  programs.  New  posi¬ 
tion  with  responsibilities  as  far  reach¬ 
ing  as  man  can  hanflle.  Salary  open. 
Full  details  in  first  letter.  Box  3229, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS.  CAPABLE  MAN  wanted 
to  vitalize  and  help  manage  printing 
enterprise.  Must  have  exceptional  busi¬ 
ness  ability.  broa<l  exi>erience  in  com¬ 
petitive  markets  and  get  along  well 
with  people.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
advancement.  .Address  replies  to  Box 
3220.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTIST  for  one  of  the  country’s  lead¬ 
ing  newspaper  rotogravure  magazines. 
Must  have  top  creative  ability  layouts. 
Send  complete  resume  in  confidence. 
Salary  open.  Box  3199,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation 

YOUNG.  IMAGINATIVE  MANAGER 
for  growing  group  of  metro  weeklies 
in  the  sunny  ftouthwest.  SO. 000  circula¬ 
tion  includes  2nd  class  mail ;  carrier 
delivery  paid,  voluntary  paid.  free. 
Beginning  pay  $650.  Newspaper  Ptg. 
Corp..  Box  526.  Albuquerque.  New 
Mexico.  S7103. 

Classified  Adrertisinfc 

f'LASSinED  MANAGER  of  small 
newspaper,  or  second  man  with  good 
all-around  experience,  wanted  for  lively, 
growing  newspaper  in  Area  2.  Write  , 
fully  about  yourself  to  Box  3222,  E<li-  | 
tor  4  Publisher.  | 

DIVISION  MANAGER 
Los  Angeles  Area  newspaper  is  looking  , 
for  a  man  with  a  successful  background 
in  classified  advertising  who  can  train, 
manage  and  inspire  salesiieople. 

He  should  be  capable  of  working  with  ! 
trainees  and  actually  demonstrating  I 
how  sales  are  made.  Competitive  experi-  | 
ence  on  a  metropolitan  newspaper  an  j 
asset  but  not  a  necessity.  ] 

This  represents  an  excellent  future  with  i 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  advancement.  | 
Salary  open.  | 

Write  in  confidence  giving  details  about 
yourself.  Box  3188,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

An  Eqnnl  Opportunity  Employer  ' 

CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY  SALESMAN, 
experienced  in  Automotive  and  Real 
Estate  for  aggressive  daily  in  Ohio, 
near  Cleveland.  Also,  can  use  a  GOOD 
RETAIL  DISPLAY  SALESMAN.  Sal¬ 
ary,  commensurate  with  experience.  Ex¬ 
cellent  fringe  benefits,  pleasant  working 
conditions.  Chance  for  advancement. 
Give  complete  resume,  salary,  etc;  Box 
3102,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Display  Adrertisinfi 

1  HAVE  AN  OPENING  for  experience*! 
ad  man.  and  can  prove  his  earnings 
will  gross  $200  per  week  and  over.  No 
age  limit.  Free  to  travel.  Must  have 

I  car.  Steady,  year-round  work  on  repeat 
:  business  for  right  man.  Call,  write  or 

■  come  in.  Arizona  Jaycee.  1422  N.  On- 
i  tral  Ave..  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  85001.  No 
I  collecU.  (AC  602)  253-8392. 

i  AD  SALESMAN,  experienced,  to  work 
I  closely  with  busy  ad  manager  of  top 
N.Y.C.  weekly.  Right  man  will  move 
up  in  organization.  Ph :  TE  9-3057  or 
write  Box  3164,  Editor  4  Publisher.  ' 

1  AD  PERSONNBX  —  CALIFORNIA 
Sales  Manager  —  needed  now! 

Retail  Manager  —  needed  now! 

CAM  —  needed  now!  j 
i  New  positions  in  large,  fast-moving  ' 
;  daily  and  advertiser  combination.  Sal-  i 

■  ary.  incentive  program  and  fringes. 

,  Qualifications  include  highly  competi-  , 
tive  experience,  proven  record  of  per-  I 
formance  and  promotional  ability.  | 

Submit  full  information  first  letter,  j 
.  including  compensation  expected  and  j 
availability.  Absolutely  confidential, 
i  Box  3170,  Editor  4  Publisher.  [ 
'  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  a  Zone  j 

2  suburban  daily  of  nearly  20.000.  with 
tremendous  growth  potential.  Applicant  j 

,  should  be  competitive,  creative  and  cap¬ 
able  of  managing  a  staff  of  seasoned 
I  salesmen,  layout  man.  dispatcher  and  a  ; 

!  secretary.  (Tlassified  experience  and  let- 
I  terpress  mechanical  knowledge  a  must.  I 
;  This  position  is  ideal  for  a  man  with  | 
a  larger  newspaper  in  a  "blind  alley"  | 

.  or  an  exiwrienced  manager  from  a  j 
:  smaller  daily.  We  are  looking  for  a  j 
,  "tr'ple  treat”  not  a  "one  platoon  spe-  j 
rialist”  Write  in  confidence  to  Box  ! 
3151.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY  an  experi-  , 
enced  retail  advertising  salesman  with 
a  minimum  of  10  years'  experience  who 
knows  retailing,  layout,  copy  and  sell- 
1  ing.  This  position  could  lead  to  an  ' 
advertising  manager’s  job  at  one  of  ' 
I  America’s  fastest  growing  newspapers 
,  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  Zone  5.  i 
Fringe  benefits,  excellent  salary  to  the 
:  man  qualifying.  Moving  expenses  paid 
i  for  the  right  man.  If  yon  are  seeking 
an  exciting  challenge,  apply  to  us  to¬ 
day  with  a  full  resum#  of  your  back-  i 
ground.  Highly  competitive  field.  Box 
3148.  Editor  4  Publisher.  j 

niE  SANTA  FE  NEW  MEXICAN  has 
;  an  opening  the  first  of  the  year  for  an 
'  experienced  advertising  salesman  to 
!  handle  major  volume  accounts.  This  is 
I  a  permanent  position  with  the  state  i 
Capitol  newspaper.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience  and  ability,  plus 
one  of  the  best  incentive  plana  in  the 
I  industry.  Your  family  will  love  Santa 
'  Fe’s  charm  and  the  year-round  recrea- 
1  tional  facilities  of  Northern  New  Mex¬ 
ico.  Please  send  resum#  and  home 
phone  number  to  .lim  Rowten.  The  New 
Mexican.  Santa  Fe.  N.M.,  87501. 

'  RETAIL  SALESMAN— New  Mexico’s 
.  second  largest  city.  Unexcelled  climate. 

I  Efficient  account  service  important:  also 
I  good  layout,  reliability,  and  a  knowl- 
I  edgeable  sales  attitude.  This  is  not  an 
'  ad  for  the  falsely  ambitious,  special 
men,  nor  advisors.  Resume,  please,  to: 

I  Kenneth  E.  Dahlstrom,  Advertising 
Dir..  Sun-News,  Las  Cruces.  N.  Mex. 

I  88001. 

!  DISPLAY  SALESMAN  —  Aggressive. 

I  prize-winning  Long  Island  weekly  ex- 
I  panding  staff:  neetl  top-notch  man  with, 
j  local  retail  experience.  Sales,  service, 
j  own  layouts.  Own  offset  shop  that  takes 
pride  in  good  work.  Can  quickly  be¬ 
come  ad  manager.  $8,000  start.  Box 
j  3180.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

I  DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN 

South  Florida’s  fastest-growing  daily 
I  has  immediate  opening  for  aggressive 
:  salesman.  Job  offers  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement;  employee 
benefits.  Send  resume  and  sample  lay¬ 
outs  to  Box  3225.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  ^ 
alert,  aggressive,  self-starting,  well- 
organized  advertising  manager  for 
10.000  circulation  daily  in  E4P  Chart 
Area  4.  Write  full  resume  to  Box  3218. 
Editor  4  Publisher.  Our  folks  know  of 
'  this  ad. 


Display  Advertising 

EXPERIENCED  AD  PERSONNEL  for 
large  semi-weekly  offset  chain — with  ad¬ 
ministrative  capabilities.  Pacific  North¬ 
west.  Valley  Pub.  Co.,  Box  130,  Kent. 
Wash.  98031. 


POLICE.  CTTY  HALL  REPORTER, 
for  10,000  circ.  p.m.  daily.  Plenty  of  I 
variety  in  work — opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement — good  fringe  benefits.  Write: 
Jack  Howey,  Managing  Ed..  Daily  Tri¬ 
bune,  P.O.  Box  87,  Peru,  Ind.,  46970. 
giving  resume  and  salary  requirements: 
or  call  (AC  317)  473-6641. 

ON  PUGBrr  SOUND — Our  wire  editor 
retires  in  two  years,  needs  assistant 
now  who  will  succeed  him.  Will  inter¬ 
view  applicants  now  in  Pacific  North¬ 
west  area;  seeking  young,  fast  worker 
with  imagination  and  experience.  AI 
Bennett.  Ih^erett  (Wash.)  Herald. 

REPORTER-EDITOR  for  new  weekly. 
Experience  desirable.  Energy,  curiosity, 
devotion  essential.  Mr.  Nash  203-438- 
6545  or  write  Box  397,  Ridgefield, 
Conn.,  06877. 

COPY  EDITORS  with  a  touch  of  mod¬ 
esty  about  what  they  can  do  now  and 
a  splash  of  confidence  in  their  ability 
to  learn  to  meet  the  challenge  of  work¬ 
ing  on  one  of  the  country’s  leading 
afternoon  papers  in  Zone  2.  Excellent 
pay  and  fringe  benefits.  Those  with  a 
recent  degree  and  a  desire  to  learn  will 
be  considered  as  well  as  experienced  i 
people.  Resumes  will  be  held  in  con¬ 
fidence,  but  references  will  be  checked 
at  the  proper  time.  Box  3203.  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

READY  TO  MOVE  UP?  | 

Are  you  now  on  a  small  daily  news-  j 
paper?  Do  you  now  feel  you  have  I 
reached  the  peak  of  your  performance  j 
ihere?  If  so  we  are  looking  for  you.  ' 
Where?  A  metropolitan  7-day  morning 
newspaper,  in  Chart  Area  8.  is  ex¬ 
panding  its  operations  and  has  open¬ 
ings  for  qualifie*!  young  people  for  all 
types  of  employment  in  the  news  de¬ 
partment — reporters,  copy  editors,  edi¬ 
torial  writers,  special  writers.  Give 
us  your  complete  academic  and  working 
experience  in  first  letter  to  Box  3154, 
Editor  4  Publisher.  Salaries  lietter- 
than-average.  Good  benefits  and  pen¬ 
sion  program,  excellent  living  condi¬ 
tions. 

EDITOR 

Managing  editor  for  St.  Louis-based 
monthly  financial  magazine,  long  es¬ 
tablish^  leader  in  its  field.  Skill  in 
financial  writing  or  editorial  experience 
on  magazine  or  daily  or  weekly  news¬ 
paper  needed.  Salary  commensurate 
with  qualifications,  i^lus  liberal  fringe 
benefits  including  paid  group  life,  ma¬ 
jor  medical  and  retirement  programs. 

Box  3155,  Editor  4  Publisher 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  after¬ 
noon  daily.  EJxcellent  salary  for  serious- 
dedicated  newsman.  6.500  circ..  college 
town  in  growing  area.  Contact :  John 
H.  Calior,  Gen.  Mgr..  The  Record-Ar- 
guB.  Greenyille.  Pa.  16125. 

HAVE  OPENINGS  for  experienced 
copy  reader  and  reporter.  Excellent 
working  conditions  on  morning  daily 
in  beautiful  Southwestern  city.  Box 
3142.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

REPORTER — Expanding  small  daily  in 
New  England  needs  young  man.  Some 
experience  preferred  but  will  consider 
beginner.  Box  3160.  Editor  4  Publisher.  | 

THREE  CAREER~CHANCES:  i 

Wo  need  an  above-average  reporter,  a 
desk  man  and  sports  writer  with  imag¬ 
ination.  ambition,  professional  pride, 
capacity  for  growth  to  expanding  staff 
of  prize-winning,  fast-growing  70,000 
metropolitan  p.m.  Good  news,  living 
and  play  area  :  challenging,  rewarding. 
Box  3177.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

TWO  REPORTERS  for  lively  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  Chart  Area  2  with  15.000 
circulation.  Good  pay.  fringe  benefits, 
working  conditions.  List  education,  ex¬ 
perience.  ambitions,  etc.,  in  reply  to 
Box  8171,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


WANTED:  GENERAL  REPORTER  by 
North  Ontral  Ohio  p.m.  newspaper — 
8,600  circulation — 6%  days,  to  cover 
court  house,  assist  with  sports  and 
photography.  County  seat  town  of  13.- 
000;  good  homes,  schools  and  churches. 
Write  Box  3101,  Editor  4  Publisher, 
stating  age  and  full  resum#. 

THE  NEWS-HERALD.  locate*!  in 
beautiful  Lake  County,  Ohio,  and  serv¬ 
ing  this  area  completely,  is  seeking  the 
very  best  in  reporters.  Because  of  our 
rapid  growth  in  this  expanding  area, 
we  are  looking  for  two  reporters  in 
depth,  an  experienced  photographer 
who  has  creative  talent,  and  an  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor  that  is  familiar 
with  big-league  sports,  such  as  f(X>tball, 
basketball,  hockey,  bowling,  etc.  Lake 
County  is  only  15  minutes  away  from 
metropolitan  Cleveland,  and  The  News- 
Herald  is  a  group  of  four  outstanding 
Ohio  newspapers  where  one’s  future  is 
unlimited.  If  you  are  seeking  an  ex¬ 
citing  newspaper  job  in  any  of  the 
three  fields  mentione*!.  be  sure  and  ap¬ 
ply  now  to  Alan  G.  Nicholas.  General 
Manager.  The  News-Herald.  P.O.  Box 
351.  Willoughby.  Ohio  44094. 

WOMEN’S  DEPARTMENT  reporter- 
feature  writer  with  minimum  of  5 
years’  reporting  experience.  Immediate 
opening,  permanent  position,  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  employe  Vienefits.  Apply 
in  person  or  send  *1etailed  resume  to: 
Personnel  Department.  The  Sacramento 
Bee.  21st  4  Q,  Sacramento,  California, 
95804. 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR — Bright,  growing 
70.000  metropolitan  p.m..  capable  of 
pyramiding  local  features  and  a  read¬ 
able  column  atop  solid  base  of  wed¬ 
dings,  engagements,  club  news.  We’re 
picture  and  color-conscious,  concerned 
with  readability  and  display.  Top  pay. 
benefits.  Box  3174.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR  for  18.000  ABC  evening 
daily  in  eastern  Ohio.  Perhaps  you  are 
the  "second  man”  in  your  present  work 
and  are  anxious  to  move  ahead  to  a 
more  responsible  position.  A  real  chal¬ 
lenge  to  your  ambitions.  10-man  staff 
in  newsroom  with  modern  facilities. 
Attractive  salary  plus  vacation,  hos¬ 
pitalization,  life  insurance,  pension 
plan.  Write  giving  resume  of  experi¬ 
ence  to  G.  A.  Shaw,  Publisher.  East 
Liverpool  Review.  division  Brush- 
Moore  Newspapers,  Inc.,  East  Liver- 
p(K)I.  Ohio  4.3920. 

AGGRESSIVE  TALENT  NEEDED  for 
thriving  60.000  a.m.  paper  in  exciting 
resort  area.  Have  openings  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  reporter  and  an  exiwrienced 
desk  man.  Challenging  news  situations: 
mild  climate:  new  plant  on  drawing 
board.  Zone  2.  Box  3191,  E<litor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ALUMINUM  EXPERT  — The  nation’s 
leading  specialized  business  daily  is 
looking  for  an  editor  who  can  mingle 
with  top  executives  and  report  on  an 
exciting  industrial  beat.  Our  man  may 
be  with  a  newspaper,  a  pr  firm,  a 
corporation,  or  another  trade  publica¬ 
tion;  he  knows  the  aluminum  industry 
an<l  wants  to  write  about  it.  We  offer 
a  Manhattan  location,  top  pay.  travel, 
and  industry  recognition.  Box  3195, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITORS 

ESPEnALLY  WITH  EXPERIENCE 
IN  NATIONAL  4  FOREIGN  NEWS 
AND  WRITING  GOOD  HEADLINES 
Apply  to: 

William  B.  Dickinson 
Managing  Editor 
PHlLADFn,I>HIA  BULLETIN 
Phil.adelphia.  Pa.  19101 

EDITOR— M/F— for  small  North  Jer¬ 
sey  suburban  weekly  (circ.  4.600).  22- 
miles  N.Y.C.  Immolate  opening  for 
experienced  editor-reporter.  Car  re¬ 
quired.  Salary  based  on  experience  and 
ability.  Box  3200.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

EDITOR  WANTED 
Connecticut  weekly,  looking  to  turn 
daily,  needs  ton  shirt-sleeve  profession¬ 
al.  Must  he  dedicated  newsman.  Box 
3190.  E<litor  4  Publisher. 
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GENERAL  REPORTER — Great  oppor-  , 
tunity  with  KrowinK  oftset  daily  in 
Illinois.  Chance  to  Kain  all  around  ex-  { 
perience  and  position  of  responsibility  i 
immediately.  We  are  trying  different  I 
and  new  newspaper  make-up  ideas,  and  ' 
are  looking  for  people  who  can  learn —  | 
then  develop  their  own  thoughts.  Sal-  | 
ary  starts  at  $116  per  week  plus  bene¬ 
fits,  and  will  pay  more  for  experience.  | 
We  are  a  young  group,  and  are  proud  > 
of  what  we  are  trying  to  do — and  are 
constantly  seeking  ways  to  improve. 
Our  work  is  bard,  interesting,  and  fun. 
It  is  that  way  because  we  want  to  be 
best  I  Reply  by  letter  to  Box  3184,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  giving  experience. 


EDITORIAL  PERSONNEL,  experi¬ 
enced.  Management  capacity  ;  also,  am¬ 
bitious  young  man  who  wishes  advance¬ 
ment  opportunity.  Pacific  Northwest. 
Valley  Pub.  Co.,  Box  130,  Kent,  Wash.  > 
98031.  I 


OHIO  LARGE  DAILY — two  openings:  | 
sportswriter;  cityside  copy  reader.  Both 
advancement  opportunities.  Send  re-  ; 
sume.  Box  3186,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

QUALITY  COUNTY-SEAT  DAILY  I 
seeking  veteran  newsman  willing  to  | 
assume  copy  editing,  makeup  and  rou- 
tine  reporting  duties;  some  sports  writ¬ 
ing  and  coverage  necessary.  4,600  circ.,  | 
6-day  afternoon,  city  of  6,000  with  ac-  | 
tive  lake  resort  nearby.  Permanent,  ' 
pleasant,  remunerative  job  for  right  1 
man.  Write:  Jack  K.  OVermyer,  Pub.,  I 
The  Sentinel,  Rochester,  Indiana  46976.  : 


KNOCK— KNOCK! 

Opportunities  are  available  now  for 
copyreaders  on  progressive  MES  ' 
newsi>aper  in  one  of  nation's  fast¬ 
est  growing  metropolitan  areas.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits, 
unsurpassed  facilities  (cultural,  ed¬ 
ucational,  recreational)  for  family  i 
living,  and  a  chance  to  become 
Iiart  of  a  dynamic  economy.  Write 
outline  of  personal  and  experience 
qualifications  to  I 

Personnel  Director 
DISPATCH-PIONEER  PRESS 
55  East  4th  Street 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55101 

2  BUSINESS  MONTHLIES,  Areas  2  \ 
and  4,  seeks  young  writers-editors  who  ; 
ran  sense  the  drama  of  business ;  see  in  : 
sales  planning  a  kind  of  generalship ; 
in  retailing  a  sort  of  heroism;  in  busi¬ 
ness  problem  solving,  the  same  quality 
that  makes  a  perceptive  quarterback 
call  the  right  play.  Comfortable  start¬ 
ing  salary  and  good  future  for  the 
fellow  who  can  really  feel  for  and  care 
for  his  readers.  P.O.  Box  2131,  At-  I 
lanta.  Ga.  30303.  I 


REPORTER 
COPY  EDITOR 

We  need  a  capable,  experi¬ 
enced  reporter  to  handle  major 
beat  assignment;  we  also  need 
an  experienced  copy  editor.  Send 
detailed  resum6  to; 

Managing  Editor 
WICHITA  BEACON  i 

825  E.  Douglas,  Wichita,  Kans.  67201  I 


TOP-NOTCH  REPORTER  ! 

The  Metro-East  Journal,  a  well  estab-  I 
lished  afternoon  daily,  circulation  36,-  | 
UOO,  needs  an  imaginative  and  aggres-  > 
sive  man  to  cover  community  and  eco-  | 
nomic  development  and  local  govern-  | 
ment  in  East  St.  Louis  and  the  Metro-  i 
East  area  of  Illinois.  i 

Person  should  have  two  to  six  years  I 
experience  in  reporting  or  desk  work,  | 
with  degree.  Should  be  willing  to  ac-  i 
cept  new  responsibilities.  Initial  salary  I 
to  $8,400. 

The  paper  is  growing  and  has  plans  | 
for  expansion  as  part  of  a  growing  | 
newspaper  group.  Interested  in  profes¬ 
sional  growth  and  promotion?  Send  ; 
complete  resume  with  salary  informa-  ! 
tion  to  H.  E.  Hay,  LSNI,  Box  789,  I 
Decatur,  HI.  62626.  ! 


WANTBUl:  REPORTER— about  2  years 
experience — for  growing  23,000  ^ter- 
noon  daily  in  S.W.  Louisiana.  Good 
salary,  fringe  benefits.  Write:  Manag¬ 
ing  Ed.,  Daily  Advertiser,  Lafayette, 
La.  70601. 

REPORTER  needed  to  round  out  staff 
of  one  of  South’s  top  newspaper  com¬ 
binations.  Good  pay  —  excellent  fringe 
lienefits  —  secure  future  for  reporter 
with  experience  to  do  the  job  in  a  fast- 
growing  industrial  city  of  170,000.  The 
State  Capital — home  of  LSU  ...  an 
ideal  community  in  which  to  work. 
College  graduate  preferred.  Write:  Mrs.  | 
Charlotte  Crowell.  Personnel  Dir., 
State-Times  St  Advocate,  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana  70821,  giving  full  details  of 
experience. 

A  FRESH  START  IN  '67'’ 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Assn.,  world’s  ' 
largest  and  liveliest  feature  service, 
needs  deskman-writer  who  can  gobble  ! 
up  detail  and  generate  new  ideas.  ! 
Sports  background  helpful  but  not  es-  I 
sential.  Minimum  two  years  daily,  wire 
service  experience.  Send  re.sume  to:  ' 
Don  Graff.  NEA,  1200  W.  Third  St.,  j 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  44113.  ' 


BEST  CXJPY  DESK 
IN  THE  COUNTRY 
/.one  2.  wants  man  who  can  make  the 
grade.  Box  3228,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


ARE  YOU  A 
REAL  PRO? 

Would  you  like  to  join  the  staff  of 
a  paper  that  travels  the  high  road  of 
creative  daily  journalism? 

Can  you  meet  these  challenges f 

CYIPY  EDITORS  (2) :  Can  your  edit¬ 
ing  match  the  imaginative  display  and 
color  creations  that  make  our  pages 
sing?  Do  you  put  copy  in  the  tube 
with  regret  instead  of  releaf  ? 

SPORTS  REPORTER :  Can  you  pro¬ 
ject  a  football  fan  into  the  lineup? 
Can  you  write  spurts  stories  that  in¬ 
terest  opera  fans  and  theatre  buffs? 
Can  you  rise  above  "hoop,  hurl,  grid, 
s|>eedster  and  dunk?’’  Are  you  to¬ 
morrow’s  sports  writer?  We’d  like  to 
see  you  today. 

SPORTS  DESKMAN :  Here’s  your 
chance  to  create  pages  that  communi¬ 
cate  rather  than  confuse — free  of  look- 
alike,  photo  clinches  and  contrived 
heads  that  would  challenge  a  U.N. 
interpreter. 

BEGINNING  GENERAL  REPORT¬ 
ER:  Got  a  nose  for  news  and  a  tiger 
in  your  typewriter?  We’ll  give  you  a 
first  year  fit— police,  courts,  features, 
rewrite.  Then  you’re  on  your  way. 
tiger. 

These  challenges  are  begging  to  be 
met  on  the  news  staff  of  Florida’s 
best  newspaper,  the  prize-winning  ST. 
PETERSBURG  TIMEIS,  where  pride 
and  professionalism  are  prime  movers. 

You’ll  earn  good  pay  and  an  out¬ 
standing  array  of  extras  including  in¬ 
surance,  vacations,  pension  plan  and 
Profit  Sharing.  There’s  the  Florida  sun 
to  warm  you  and  the  cool  green  waters 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  make  indoor- 
outdoor  living  the  style  fur  every 
family. 

Ready  to  tackle  those  challenges? 

Write  Bub  Haimun,  Managing  Ed., 
ST.  PETERSBURG  TIMES 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida  33731 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 
Fur  i>rufessiunul  16U-page  quarterly 
and  te.xtbooks  in  real  estate  appraisal 
field.  To  edit  submitted  manuscripts, 
work  with  printers  and  engravers,  and 
handle  general  erlitorial,  layout,  and 
production  details.  Prefer  experience  in 
publishing  and  production,  but  will 
consider  background  in  real  estate  or 
allied  interests.  Salary  to  $7,3U0.  Send 
resume  stating  ex|ierience  and  qualifica¬ 
tions  to:  Editorial  Dept.,  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers,  155 
E.  Su|>erior  St..  Chicago.  6U611. 


CATHOLIC  WEEKLY  looking  for  re- 
l)orter-e«litor  with  layout  potential;  4- 
day  week,  top  fringe  benefits;  salary 
open.  Send  clippings,  covering  letter. 
The  Advocate.  37  Evergreen  PI.,  East 
Orange,  N.J.  07018. 


CITY  EDITOR — A  good,  jiermanent 
siiot  is  now  oiien  for  an  exjierienceil 
city  editor-reiiorter  on  one  of  the  B.  F. 
Shaw  Newspaper  group  papers.  A  good 
salary  with  the  usual  fringe  lienefits. 
plus  a  good  future  awaits  the  right 
man  — or  woman.  Fine  community  in 
which  to  live  and  work.  Some  one  can 
make  a  good  connection  by  writing 
W.  J.  Carmichael,  The  Daily  h'reeman- 
Juurnal,  Webster  City,  Iowa.  50595. 


1 

I  EDITORS 

This  message  is  directed  to  bright, 
young  newsmen  who  are  committed 
to  careers  as  editors.  The  Washington 
Post  will  select  several  to  work  either 
for  The  Washington  Post-Los  Angeles 
Times  News  Service  or  for  one  of  our 
desks  (National,  Foreign,  Suburban 
or  City).  Our  top  minimum  is  now 
$218.67  per  week.  Mail  details  to 
Personnel  Director,  The  Washington 
Post.  1515  L  Street,  N.W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20005. 


THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


.  COPY  EDITOR 

'  To  work  on  our  central  copy  desk. 

I  Prefer  experienced  man,  but  would 
'  train  individual  with  newspaper  back* 
)  ground  including  some  editing  experi- 
I  ence.  Afternoon  daily  and  Sunday. 

I  Good  salary,  fringe  benefits. 

Contact:  Personnel  Dept.,  Press- 

i  Gazette.  P.  O.  Box  430,  Green  Bay. 
'  Wise.  54305. 


COPY  READER 

Retirement  will  create  a  vacant  spot  on 
our  city  desk.  Do  you  have  the  back* 
I  ground  and  ambition  to  accept  the 
I  challenge  to  work  with  a  fast-moving, 
I  wide-a-wake  desk?  We  offer  you  oppor- 
t  tunity  excellent  fringe  benefits — and 
\  salary  baseil  on  your  experience.  After- 
:  noon  tlaily  In  Zone  2.  Send  resume  in 
I  confidence  to  Bo.\  3235,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


;  IfESK  M.\N  for  midwest  university- 
capital  city  morning  daily.  We  need 
'  someone  with  either  experience  or 
:  training  in  newspaper  work  (journal¬ 
ism  coui*ses  might  do) ;  if  the  experi¬ 
ence  isn't  in  desk  work  we  will  traLin 
the  right  i#erson.  40-hour  w'eek,  good 
.  fringe  benefits,  salary  according  to  ex- 
I  penence.  Write  or  telephone  collect  to 
Earl  Dyer,  Executive  Editor,  The 
j  Lincoln  Star,  Lincoln,  Neb.  68501. 


DO  YOU  CARE  ENOUGH 
TO  WANT  THE  BEST? 

WE  DO! 

It  takes  a  man  who  cares  to  write  the 
kind  of  depth  stories  this  Northern 
Ohio  daily  wants.  He  must  be  able  to 
write  8|>are.  crisp,  clear  stories  and 
\  have  the  ability  to  sort  the  tangles  of 
I  information  which  go  hand  in  hand 
’  with  this  type  of  reporting.  Do  you 
;  care  enough?  If  so,  write  Box  3230, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  KEY  WRITING  POST 

I  Top  reiKirting  spot  open  on  a  Zone  2 
I  morning  daily.  This  is  for  a  young  man 
on  the  way  up.  He  may  now  be  the 
.  271  man  on  a  small  daily  or  live-wire 
'  weekly,  bored  with  detail  and  frus¬ 
trated  by  never-enough-time  to  do  in- 
;  depth  and  think  pieces.  We  offer  a 
genuine  opi>ortunity  for  you  to  develop 
I  your  skills  as  a  professional  newsman. 

I  Excellent  working  conditions  and  bene- 
I  fits.  Please  send  resume  in  confidence 
I  to  Box  3234,  Ekiitor  &  Poblisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  for  grow¬ 
ing  afternoon  daily,  circ.,  5000.  Good 
climate,  college  town.  Write  Box  740, 
Silver  City,  New  Mexico  88601,  and  in¬ 
clude  qualifications. 


COPY  EDITOR  -Immediate  opening  on 
Michigan  p.m.  of  115,000  circ.  College 
grad  or  equivalent  exiierience.  Salary 
comiietitive ;  company-paid  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Contact  Roland  L.  Martin,  The 
E'lint  Journal,  E'lint,  Mich.  48502.  Ph. : 
(AC  313)  234-7611. 


FTNE,  SMALL  DAILY  wants  fine  (not 
necessarily  small)  writer  for  general 
assignment,  feature  work.  Some  sports 
knowletige.  auto  driving  ability  re¬ 
quired.  We’re  politically  liberal,  spiritu¬ 
ally  uninhibited  and  just  all-around 
great  guys.  If  you’re  the  same,  write 
us.  Daily  Standard.  Celina,  Ohio. 
45822. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  daily  in  Pa.  Prefer¬ 
ably  a  capable  journeyman  with  at  least 
3  years’  experience  in  all  phases  of 
desk  work.  Good  fringe  benefits — top 
scale  pay  for  the  right  man.  Five-day 
week.  Experience,  ability  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  produce — not  age — count.  Box 
3237.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPERMAN- 
with  critical  music  and  drama  review¬ 
ing  background  and  knowledge.  Head 
writing,  makeup  e.xperience  desirable, 
but  not  necessary.  Apply  Jerry  Craw¬ 
ford,  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  Journal  com¬ 
plete  resume  and  reference. 
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HELP  WANTEI) 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Offset  Personnel 


HELP  WANTED 

Printers 


If  YOU  are  a  .  .  . 

REPORTER 

with  a  demonstrated  ability  for  writing 
.  .  .  and  wibh  for  the  challenge  and 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  greatness 
...  a  major  opening  is  available  for 
you  at  the: 

EUGENE  REGISTER-GUARD 
a  Missouri  University  Award  winning 
newspaper  with  more  than  5U.000  circu¬ 
lation  evenings  and  Sunday  and  grow¬ 
ing  bigger  every  day. 

A  minimum  of  a  Bachelor’s  degree  is 
required  for  this  position  in  our  County 
Bureau.  You  would  work  in  association 
with  other  highly  trained  and  qualified 
newspaper  i>er8onnel.  Salary  of  $145 
per  week  to  start,  plus  liberal  vacation, 
retirement,  health  and  life  insurance 
programs  under  a  Guild  Contract. 

Eugene,  second  largest  city  in  Oregon 
and  home  of  the  University  of  Oregon, 
is  a  recognized  center  for  business, 
agriculture,  wood  products  and  recrea¬ 
tion.  In  Eugene,  you  would  have  the 
challenge  and  opportunity  to  make  an 
important  contribution  to  a  growing 
metropolitan  area  in  the  temperate- 
climate  State  of  Oregon.  You.  who  are 
qualified,  are  invited  to  make  written 
application  to  the: 

Personnel  Manager 

EUGENE  REGISTER-GUARD 

P.O.  Box  12:!2 
Eugene,  Oregon  97401 


HAWAII 

Experienced  man  in  s|>orts.  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  desk  work,  for  leading  paper 
in  the  islands.  Write  with  full  particu¬ 
lars  and  list  of  references  to:  Manag¬ 
ing  Eklitor.  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii.  96S13. 


PRIZ&WINNING  DAILY  PAPER  in 
New  Jersey’s  capital  city  needs  (1)  a 
good  general  assignment  reporter  and 
(2)  an  exi)erience<i  deskman  to  round 
out  a  top  notch  staff.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions  in  new  plant:  good  pay, 
many  fringe  benefits  and  job  security 
for  the  right  men.  Fine  residential 
areas,  good  schools  and  university  town 
in  suburbs.  Give  experience,  references 
and  salary  requirement  in  first  letter 
to:  Charles  Lucey.  Editor,  The  Evening 
Times,  Trenton,  N.J.  08605. 


REPORTEHl  —  Good  position,  hours, 
wages,  location,  benefits,  for  aggressive 
good  writing  man  on  48,000  p.m. 
award-winning  daily.  Chart  Area  2. 
Box  3215,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RADIO-TV  NEWSCASTER 

Dynamic  Ohio  radio-tv  chain  seeks  ex¬ 
perienced  newscaster  able  to  write,  report 
and  broadcast  for  news.  No  top  minimum. 
We  pay  the  old  fashioned  way  ...  for 
talent  and  ability.  Send  complete  resume 
including  reporting  and  broadcast  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  3231.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  who  likes  to  dig  for  news 
and  writing  in  depth.  We  need  a  i>er- 
son  who  is  ready  to  move  up  to  one 
of  the  top  assignment  siiots  on  our 
staff.  Zone  2.  p.m.  daily — .50,000  plus. 
Benefits.  Box  3232,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-FEATURE  WRITER 
wanted  by  solid,  successful,  rxational 
weekly.  If  you  want  delightful  small- 
city  life  (in  Pennsylvania)  with  big 
newspaper  opportunity,  send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  3210, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REff’ORTER,  SUB  EDITOR,  for  N.J. 
Weekly.  Experience  desirable.  Send 
resume,  salary  expectations.  Box  3224, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REWRITE  MAN,  REPORTERS,  to  join 
fast-growing  100,000  PM.  Must  be  fast, 
accurate,  ^cellent  salary,  numerous 
benefits,  ideal  climate.  Send  samples, 
resume,  to  Personnel  Director,  Ft. 
Lauderdale,  P.  O.  Box  131,  Ft.  Lauder¬ 
dale.  Fla.  33302. 


SPORTS  DESKMAN— Young  man,  well 
I  versed  in  sports  makeup,  copy  reading 
and  headline  writing  to  join  fast-grow- 
;  ing  100, UOO  PM.  Some  writing.  Excel- 
j  lent  salary,  numerous  benefits,  ideal 
climate.  Send  resume,  and  work 
I  samples  to  Personnel  Director,  Ft. 

{  Lauderdale  News,  P.  O.  Box  131,  It. 
Lauderdale,  Fla.  33302. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — Exceptional  oppor- 
I  tunity  for  young  man  to  take  over  as 
:  ^21  in  the  sports  department.  We're  a 
I  small,  aggressive  daily  newspaper  in 
I  the  heart  of  N.J,  with  a  tremendous 
I  potential.  Salary  commensurate  with 
exiienence.  Call  or  write  today.  Ed. 
Casey,  Editor,  The  Daily  Advance, 

!  Dover,  N.J.  07801. 


SPORTS/WIRE  EDITOR 
Modern,  offset,  p.m.  daily  in  handsome 
SW  Colorado  seeks  young  reporter  with 
2  to  3  years  e,\perience,  ready  to  move 
up  to  challengeing  job  as  sports  and 
TTS  wire  editor.  Photography  imt>ort- 
ant.  Start  Feb.  1.  Write:  Bill  Conrad, 
Durango  Herald,  Box  61,  Durango, 
Colo.  81301. 


STAIT  WRITER,  Public  Relations 
Dept,  of  Zone  5  manufacturer  of  prod¬ 
ucts  for  building  and  transiiortation 
field.  Good  career  opportunity  for  news¬ 
man  with  2  or  3  years  exiierience.  Ex¬ 
cellent  fringe  benefits.  Prefer  journal¬ 
ism  grailuate.  Write  Box  3212,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 


WANTED:  FOOD  WHITER  for  Ohio 
metropolitan  daily.  Home  Economics 
graduate  with  English  or  journalism 
major  preferred.  Write  or  call:  Helen 
MacDonald,  The  Cleveland  Press.  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  44114.  (AC  216)  623-1111. 


YOUNG  REPORTER  for  univerity  re¬ 
leases.  Yale  News  Bureau,  2061  Yale 
Sta.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  06520. 


YOUR  KIND  OF  JOURNALISM? 
We're  looking  for  a  professional  who 
has  covered  city  hall  but  wants  to  get 
behind  the  news,  to  interpret  and  to 
predict.  This  key  spot  on  an  expanding 
13-man  staff  offers  latitude  in  deter¬ 
mining  assignments,  room  for  in-depth 
rei>orting,  freedom  of  writing,  and  an 
opiiortunity  for  a  future  move  into 
management.  We  became  the  country’s 
sixth  largest  (50,000)  ABC  weekly 
group  by  pioneering  the  new  journal¬ 
ism  of  the  urban  suburban  field.  Com¬ 
plete  fringe  program  and  a  salary 
commensurate  with  ability.  If  this 
sounds  like  your  kind  of  journalism, 
write:  Charles  Hein,  Sun  Newspapers, 
I  4808  South  25,  Omaha.  Nebr.  68107. 


Miscellaneous 

i  ANY  ADVENTURE  LEFT  ...  we 
;  have  opportunities  in  off.set  and  letter- 
press  papers,  all  departments,  from 
management  to  mail  room.  If  you  want 
I  to  go  places  with  a  fast-moving  firm 
and  are  bored  with  routine  .  .  .  tell 
us  about  it. 

E.  NEAL  EATON  &  ASSOCIATES 
I  407  Westgate  Drive 

Park  Forest,  Illinois  60466 


14-20  PAGE  NEBRASKA  WEEKLY 
seeks  ambitious  man  or  woman  with 
ad.  news  and  photography  experience 
for  permanent  position.  You’ll  like  our 
town  and  our  staff,  and  a  producer 
with  a  self-starter  will  earn  far  better 
than  an  average  salary.  This  is  no  pen¬ 
sion,  but  gives  you  an  opportunity  to 
publish  your  own  newspaper  when 
you’ve  proved  your  ability.  Two  of  our 
ex-staffers  are  now  publishing  our 
papers  in  other  towns  on  a  manager- 
purchase  plan.  Jack  Lough.  News, 
Albion.  Nebraska  68620. 


Offset  Personnel 

MANAGER-SALE-SMAN  for  web  off¬ 
set  printing  division  of  Area  3  pub¬ 
lishing  firm.  Gobs  Community  press 
now  running  newspapers,  circulars. 
Salary  and  potential  commissions  range 
well  into  five  figures.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  working-living  conditions.  Write 
Box  3213,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THERE  ARE  A  NUMBBH  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  advancement  oiiportunities 
with  the  Donrey  Media  Group  in  both 
offset  and  letterpress  production.  Don¬ 
rey  operates  newspapers  in  six  states. 
Write  Personnel.  P.  O.  Box  1359,  Ft. 
Smith,  Arkansas,  72901.  Include  resume 
and  salary  requirements.  EQUAL  OP¬ 
PORTUNITY  EMPLOYER. 


Operators-Machinists 

TTS  OPERATORS  —  Unjustified  tape 
operation,  69  words  per  minute  corn- 
latency.  Scale  $162.90.  'Top  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Write:  W.  Stremming,  Hawaii 
Newspaper  Agency,  Inc.,  605  Kapiolani 
Blvd.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96801. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST 
We  need  a  "take  charge"  man  who  can 
plan  and  produce,  a  man  to  direct  a 
complete  maintenance  program,  includ¬ 
ing  instruction  and  development  of  ap¬ 
prentices.  We  are  a  progressive,  com¬ 
mercial  plant  in  Upstate  New  York  in 
a  non-metropolitan  area  with  good 
housing,  schools,  and  a  fine  outdoor 
living  area. 

Twenty-seven  linotypes,  including  tape 
operations,  with  other  new  processes  in 
the  near  future.  Salary  commensurates 
with  experience  and  ability.  Many 
fringe  benefits,  including:  hospitaliza¬ 
tion.  insurance,  and  paid  vacations. 
This  is  a  permanent  position  with  a 
future. 

Are  you  this  man?  If  so.  let  us  hear 
all  about  you  in  your  first  letter.  Re¬ 
plies  kept  in  confidence. 

Box  3113,  Editor  &  Publisher 


OPERATOR-PRINTER  for  county- 
seat  weekly  and  job  shop.  Permanent. 
Times-Herald,  Burns,  Oreg.,  977’20. 


MAINTENANCE  MACHINIST 
Publishing  Company  would  like  to  hire 
experienced  machinist.  Applicant  must 
have  experience  in  machinery  service 
end  maintenance.  Knowledge  of  press, 
stereo  and  mailing  equipment  will  be 
helpful.  Company  offers  permanent  job 
in  air  conditioned  building.  Benefits  in¬ 
clude  vacations,  holidays,  life  insurance, 
excellent  working  conditions. 

Call  or  write  Ray  Lufkin,  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  1233  Regal  Row,  Dallas, 
Texas  76247. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHEIR  with  news  writing 
ability  for  offset  daily.  Must  know 
darkroom.  References,  work  sample. 
Write:  Publisher,  Herald,  Williston. 
N.  Dak.,  58801. 


Press  Room 

PRESS-STEREO  FOREMAN  for  18,000 
ABC  evening  daily  in  eastern  Ohio. 
Must  have  experience  with  Goss  Uni¬ 
tubular  Press.  6-man  press-stereo  de¬ 
partment  ;  fully-equipped  new  modern 
plant.  Fringe  benefits  include  vacation, 
hospitalization,  life  insurance  and  pen¬ 
sion  plan.  A  Brush-Moore  newspaper. 
Write  giving  resume  of  experience  to 
G.  A.  Shaw,  Publisher,  East  Liverpool, 
Ohio,  Review  43920. 


WANTED!  I  ! 

Pressman  Journeyman  (Combination 
Shop).  Days.  Steady  situation.  Inquire 
Pressroom  Foreman,  Rome  Daily  Sen¬ 
tinel,  136  N.  James  St.,  Rome,  N.Y. 
13440. 


Printers 


NEW  MEXICO  SEMI-WEEKLY  job 
shop  needs  printer  and  operator.  G-4, 
TTS  equipped.  Good  living  conditions. 
Growing.  Call  Carter  Waid,  Belen, 
N.M.  87002. 


COMPOSITOR  for  prize-winning  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  in  Minnesota  resort  coun¬ 
try.  Some  offset  exi>erience  preferred, 
but  not  necessary.  Excellent  wages, 
fringe  benefits.  Pope  County  Tribune. 
Glenwood,  Minnesota  66334. 


WANTED— COMPOSITOR:  display  ad- 
vertising-make-up.  The  Virginian,  Cov¬ 
ington.  Va.  24426. 


FLOORMAN,  experienced  in  ad  make¬ 
up.  Ideal  working  conditions,  fringe 
benefits,  good  pay  scale  on  semi-weekly 
in  growing,  progressive  community  of 
6,609.  Write  or  call :  Ernest  Eschbach. 
North  Manchester  (Ind.)  News-Journal. 


Production 

COLLEGE  GRADUATES 

National  publisher  is  looking  for  a  re¬ 
cent  grad  to  train  in  production  man¬ 
agement.  We  offer  a  challenge  in  Ixjth 
administrative  and  technical  areas — 
growth  potential  unlimited.  If  you  are 
a  hard-worker,  eager  to  learn,  aggres¬ 
sive,  willing  to  relocate  and  interested 
in  an  exceptionally  good  career  oppor¬ 
tunity,  please  send  complete  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  3236, 
Fklitor  &  Publisher. 

Wa  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


PRODUCTION 

MANAGER 

Medium-sized  daily  In  Zone 
4.  Letterpress,  TTS,  photo¬ 
composition  and  modern  en. 
graving  plant. 

An  excellent  future  with  a 
progressive  organization. 

Please  send  resume  including 
salary  requirement.  All  re¬ 
plies  held  in  strict  confidence. 

Box  3211 

Editor  &  Publisher 


Public  Relations 

EDITOR  for  Public  Information  Office 
staff  at  rapidly  growing  university  in 
Ohio.  Position  requires  creative  and 
responsible  i)erson  with  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Job  involves  writing  news 
releases,  compiling  information  and 
news  media  liaison.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Director  of 
Public  Information,  Ohio  University, 
Athens,  Ohio,  45701. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ASSOCIATE 
Show  biz  entity  in  Area  5  is  looking 
for  a  facile  writer  with  newspaper 
background.  College  degree  preferred. 
Aggressive  company,  liberal  fringe 
benefits.  We  re<iuire  your  specific  start¬ 
ing  salary  needs  along  with  complete 
resume,  ^nd  to:  Box  3214.  FIditor  & 
Publisher. 

An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


Salesmen 

FORFHGN  SYNDICATE  wants  N.Y. 
salesman  and  representative  for  comic 
strips,  comic  books,  pix,  features.  Box 
3202,  Fxlitor  &  Publisher. 


.SALESMAN  for  Zone  5 — Prominent 
material  handling  manufacturer  wants 
man  with  experience  in  newspaper 
printing  production.  Sales  experience 
desirable,  but  not  necessary.  Send 
resume  to  Box  3227,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPACE  SALESMEN  —  Work  in  your 
own  territory  spare  time.  Up  to  $2000 
commission  per  sale.  No  investment 
required.  Conway  Research  Special 
Projects.  Write  Sales  Director,  2600 
Apple  Valley  Road,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
30319. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS  _ _ 

Teletypesetter  Schools 

TELETYPESETTER  Training.  Your 
plant ;  our  school.  Rentals.  Repain. 
Teletypist  Service,  162  W.  42  St., 
N.Y.C.  10036. 
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SftU3tions  Wsnted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administralire 


EXPERIENCED  DAILY  PUBLISHER, 
letterpress  and  offset  production.  Knowl- 
edKcnble  business  administrator  with 
news  and  competitive  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  background.  46.  family.  Box 
3I.S6.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT  TEAM 

Husband/Wife  team  want  to  manage 
small  daily.  Man  is  executive  admin¬ 
istrator  for  organization  of  300.  Strong 
in  business,  personnel,  production,  sales 
and  promotion. 

Woman  offers  proven  writing-editing 
ability.  In-depth  news,  column,  fea¬ 
tures.  makeup  and  editing.  Recently 
sold  book.  Now  assistant  managing 
etlitor. 

Both  university  graduates.  Areas  5,  7, 
9.  Box  3198.  &litor  &  Publisher. 


Oflice/manager/assistant/secretary 
Nineteen  years’  experience  in  Industrial 
Relations  for  Publishers’  Association. 
Resume  on  request.  Willing  to  relocate. 
Box  3196,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT  or  Ad 
Manager.  27  years’  experience  with 
enviable  sales  record  and  news  back¬ 
ground.  Thorough  knowle<lge  of  me¬ 
chanics  and  production.  Top  references. 
Reasonable  size  daily,  or  ABC  weekly. 
Zones  1  or  2.  Box  3221,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


('artoonists 


ASSISTANT  TO  CARTOONIST 
STRIP  OR  PANEL 
BOX  3201.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Circulation 


AWARD-WINNING  CM  11.000  daily 
seeks  relocation.  Prefers  Michigan  but 
will  go  anywhere  if  the  position  is 
right.  Write  or  call.  Russell  R.  Zavitz, 
151.5  Oakwood  Dr..  Albert  Lean,  Minn. 
,56007.  Ph.  (AC  607)  373-2172. 


NATIONALLY  KNOWN  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  30  years’  experience  covering 
evepr  conceivable  circulation  situation, 
desires  to  relocate  with  aggressive  or¬ 
ganization.  Minimum  salary:  $20,000. 
Box  3216,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Display  Advertising 

FLORIDA  ADVER’nSING  MANAGER 
16,000  daily  desires  to  relocate  in  Flor¬ 
ida;  stnmg  sales;  college;  young  36: 
seeks  alive  and  challenging  position. 
Will  accept  display  salesman  if  future 
and  salary  commensurate  with  ability. 
Box  3163,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  FAMILY  MAN  (40)— experi¬ 
enced  advertising  manager,  circulation 
manager,  classified,  backshop;  some 
management.  Worked  weeklies/dailies. 
Seeks  opportunity  as  ad  director,  retail 
manager  or  management  assistant  on 
lOM  to  26M  daily.  Present  salary  in 
lower  five  figures.  Prefer  Area  8  or  9. 
Resume,  excellent  references  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  3189,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT — 16  years;  manager 
retail,  classified,  national.  Great  rec¬ 
ord.  75-M  daily.  Mid  30’s,  college. 
Prefer  N.J.,  Areas  2  or  3.  Box  3026, 
lyitor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  COMPETITIVE  Retail  Ad  Man¬ 
ager  (37)  seeks  paper  to  build.  This 
18  a  small  ad,  but  there  is  a  lot  behind 
it.  Box  3233.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

experienced  NEWSWOMAN  seeks 
or  PR  job  in  Boston  area.  Reply: 
N.  Totenberg,  18  Glencoe  St.,  Brighton. 
Uus.  02136. 


Editorial 

SPORTING  CHANCE  WANTED  by 
versatile  7-year  wire  service  newsman 
in  key  slot,  but  ex-sports  editor  chafing 
to  go  sports  again.  Box  3157  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR-TELEGRAPH  EDITOR 
No  ’’prima  donna”  but  probably  best 
copyhandler,  headwriter,  makeup  man 
you’ve  seen  in  long  time;  knowledge  of 
pix.  offset.  Employed.  Box  3187,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR:  Make  a  New  Year’s  resolu¬ 
tion  to  improve  your  newspaper  by 
adding  this  top-flight  editor  to  your 
staff.  He  will  bring  know-how  and  top 
references  from  prestige  paper  where 
he  is  a  news  executive  with  a  highly- 
successful  record.  Box  3192,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR,  34.  family,  seeks  top  spot  on 
medium-small  daily  to  apply  13  years’ 
all-around  experience.  Box  3179,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 


TALENTED  WRITER,  versatile,  ener¬ 
getic  female,  45-year8  young.  Former 
assistant  editor,  magazine.  Seek  news¬ 
paper  post  anywhere.  Can  write  col¬ 
umn.  news,  satire,  jioetry.  Unencum¬ 
bered.  Free  to  travel.  Dependable.  Box 
3193,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


COPY  EDITOR,  medium  to  large  daily 
that  demands  quality  along  with  speed. 
Presently  editor,  copy  editor  highgrade 
weekly.  J-grad,  early  40’s.  married. 
Box  3226,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


KEY  NEWS,  FEATURE  EDITOR,  top 
metropolitan  daily,  seeks  working  ex¬ 
ecutive  iKist  on  alert,  expansion-minded 
eastern  daily.  Knows  people,  news, 
pictures,  layout ;  demands  accuracy 
plus  readability.  At  33,  offers  right 
combination  of  imagination,  responsi¬ 
bility.  Best  references.  Present  salary 
$16,600.  Box  3209,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  SUMMER  STAFFER?  Uni¬ 
versity  senior,  managing  editor  6,000 
college  daily.  Strong  reporting,  layout, 
editing,  headlines,  photography.  Ag¬ 
gressive,  clever,  flexible,  excited  with 
journalism.  Available  June  15-Sept.  5. 
Box  3217,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROVOCATIVE  WRITER,  83.  desires 
general  assi^ment  or  sports  spot. 
Needs  editorial  freedom.  No  pikers, 
please.  S.R..  128  Moulson  St.,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.Y.  14621.  Call  716-467-9769. 


REPORTER.  EXPERIETNCfED— Knowl¬ 
edgeable  all  beats;  top  feature  stylist. 
Age  43.  Prefer  southeast,  southwest. 
Available  soon.  Box  3206,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


SMALL-TOWN  reporter-photographer 
seeks  position  in  ’Texas.  Call  collect 
(AC  317)  356-7706  Michael  Cain. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  now  No.  2.  ready 
for  metro  staff.  ’Tired  of  small  time. 
A-1  in  all  phases.  Six  years’  in  busi¬ 
ness;  veteran:  J-grad  ;  married;  family 
man.  Seeks  South,  Southwest  or  Far 
West ;  now  in  Midwest.  Box  3207,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


PENNSYLVANIA  COPY— Reliable  cov¬ 
erage  for  dailies  and  national  maga¬ 
zines.  Richard  R.  Haratine,  1316  State 
St..  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17107.  (AC  717) 
233-7820. 


LONDON-BASED  free-lance  American 
journalist,  highest  staff  news  maga¬ 
zine  experience,  seeks  regular  com¬ 
missions  same  or  newspaper  line.  Box 
3223,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP-FLIGHT  ex-Hearst,  ex-Scripps 
Howard  man  available  day  or  night 
for  free  lance  assignments  N.Y.  area. 
Clayton  Willis.  300  E.  46th  St..  N.Y.C. 
(212)  867-9868. 
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Public  Relations 

PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR.  PR  officer, 
college  or  association.  J-grad,  13-year 
m.-igazine,  book,  public  relations,  news¬ 
paper,  photography  background.  Family. 
Box  3204,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Operator  s-Machinists 

PHOTON  OPERATOR,  Linotype  ad 
comi>osition  (including  Mixer),  mark¬ 
up.  proof-reading;  2  years’  college.  Age 
37.  Zone  2,  3  or  4.  Box  8126,  Editor  b 
Publisher. 


’64  U  OF  MICHIGAN  J-GRAD 
Two  years’  on  University  of  Michigan 
program  working  on  Beirut,  Lebanon, 
paper ;  widely  traveled;  has  sold  arti¬ 
cles  to  Copley  News  Agency;  now  on 
Booth  paper ;  seeks  PR  job.  Write  Box 
3219.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Operator  s-Machinists 

MACHINIST  with  factory  experience 
on  Linotype,  Intertype  and  Fairchild 
equipment  available  for  free-lance 
maintenance,  overhaul  and  rebuild  in 
N.  Y.  State  area.  Reasonable  rates  and 
no  expenses  if  more  than  one  customer 
in  area.  Box  3124,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Stereo 


STEREO  SUPERINTENDENT  desires 
change  in  present  capacity,  or  a  chance 
to  advance  to  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  or  production  manager.  Box 
3163,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 

Syndicates 

SYNDICATE  SALESMAN  resumes 
travelling  western  states.  Have  sold 
and  know  top  executives.  Seek  top 
service,  features  or  equipment.  Please 
write  Box  3083,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Bronii 

What  Press  Freedom  Means 


While  the  basic  principle  of 
freedom  of  the  press  is  beinp 
assaulted  in  many  countries  of 
the  world,  w'e  who  enjoy  this 
freedom  are  prone  to  accept  it 
smuffly.  We  even  hear  com¬ 
ments  that  the  people  of  some 
illiterate,  underprivileged  na¬ 
tions,  “are  not  ready  for  a  free 
press.” 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
there  are  countries  where  the 
))ress  is  controlled  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  There  are  others  where 
freedom  hangs  by  a  tenuous 
thread.  There  are  reports  from 
Brazil  that  a  restrictive  press 
law  is  being  prepared  for  the 
new  government.  Even  in  Argen¬ 
tina  there  is  a  threat  that  one 
may  be  introduced. 

In  the  Communist  sphere 
there  is  no  such  thing  as 
press  freedom.  Some  non-Com- 
munist  African  nations  follow 
suit. 

What  is  this  thing  we  hold  so 
))recious  and  others  fear? 

*  *  * 

We  met  Mochtar  Lubis, 
famous  Indonesian  editor  from 
Djakarta,  at  an  International 
Fre.ss  Institute  meeting  in  Tel 
.\viv  five  years  ago.  He  had 
already  spent  some  time  in  jail 
l>ecause  of  his  devotion  to  the 
free  press  principle.  Upon  his 
return  home  from  the  IPI  ses¬ 
sions  he  was  jailed  again  and 
after  almost  five  years  in  prison 
was  recently  relea.sed  by  the 
new  Indonesian  government. 

He  had  time  to  reflect.  F'rom 
prison  he  watched  what  was  left 
of  a  free  press  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try  being  whittled  down  and 
destroyed.  He  knows  what  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  means  to  a 
|)eople  and  nation  and  told  the 
recent  IPI  meeting  in  New 
Delhi.  Perhaps  his  words  will 
strengthen  the  resolve  of  other 
editors,  here  and  around  the 
world,  to  preserv’e  the  cherished 
f  reedom : 

“History  during  the  past 
years  in  my  country  once  again 
proved  how  true  it  is  that  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  is  really  the 
cornerstone  for  all  other  demo¬ 
cratic  freedoms. 

“Once  the  freedom  of  the 
l)ress  is  vanquished,  once  a  free 
press  is  silenced,  then  all  the 
destructive  forces  in  a  society 
would  be  loosened  upon  a  de¬ 
fenseless  people,  and  will  grow 
unchecked,  beyond  control  of  the 
people  itself.  Personality  cult, 
ambitions  for  unlimited  power, 
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the  thirst  for  self-glorification 
in  the  name  of  a  nation  or  even 
of  continents  and  races,  cor¬ 
ruption,  mismanagement  and 
maladministration  of  a  w'hole 
country,  even  the  decay  of  moral 
values — all  these  grew  profusely, 
and  rapidly  eat  into  the  body 
|K)litic  and  body  social  of  a  whole 
nation. 

“They  twisted  the  minds  of 
tho.se  in  power,  and  demoralized 
the  suffering  masses. 

“This  we  have  seen  has 
happened  in  Indonesia.  Together 
with  the  loss  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  were  also  lost  other 
democratic  rights  —  a  freely 
elected  representative  body — the 
clear  separation  between  the 
legislative,  judiciary  and  execu¬ 
tive  powers,  our  basic  human 
rights,  and  at  last  our  own 
human  dignity. 

“However,  resistance  against 
it  did  grow  within  the  hearts  of 
more  and  more  people.  Despite 
massive  propaganda,  despite  a 
cowed  press  which  no  longer  was 
able  to  exercise  its  true  func¬ 
tion,  the  flame  of  freedom  in 
the  heart  of  our  people  could 
not  l)e  vanquished. 

“So,  when  the  communists 
.struck  in  the  morning  of 
October  1,  1965,  reaction  and 
resistance  against  them  came 
quickly.  Not  only  from  the  army, 
but  al.so  from  the  masses  of  the 
lieople. 

*  «  * 

"The  press  in  Indonesia  to¬ 
day  is  just  beginning  to  recover 
from  the  long  nightmare  of  the 
past  years. 

“I  came  out  of  prison  with  my 
faith  in  the  essentialness  of  the 
Freedom  of  the  Press  strength¬ 
ened  more  than  ever. 

“I  truly  believe  we  could  build 
in  our  country  a  free  and  re¬ 
sponsible  press.  To  build  the 
freedom  of  the  press  also  means 
to  build  democracy. 

“There  are  many  people  who 
doubt  that  the  process  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development  and  moderni¬ 
zation  in  Asia,  Africa,  the 
Middle  East  and  South  America 
could  not  be  done  on  a  demo¬ 
cratic  basis.  I  question  this 
thesis. 

“We  must  admit,  that  in  our 
world  today,  there  is  not  a 
single  nation  or  a  group  of 
nations  strong  and  rich  enough 
to  give  such  a  vast  aid  to  the 
developing  countries,  which  en¬ 
able  them  to  make  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  economic  under¬ 


development  to  modernization  a 
painless  process. 

“And  yet  this  transition  must 
l>e  made,  and  be  made  as  quickly 
as  possible.  It  is  at  this  stage 
that  many  of  the  leaders  in 
Asia  and  Africa  lose  their 
patience  and  wisdom.  They  lost 
their  insight  into  the  new 
awareness  of  freedom,  the  many 
new  thoughts  and  attitudes 
which  grow  within  their  ov^m 
people  after  freedom,  and  the 
many  new  drives  and  forces 
which  seem  to  pull  their  nation 
apart  into  various  directions. 

“And  they  took  the  most  easy 
way  out.  They  tried  to  use  force 
and  coercion.  They  suppressed 
newspapers,  they  jailed  journal¬ 
ists,  and  even  killed  journalists. 

“But  the  new  Asian  and 
.African  dictatorships  or  author¬ 
itarian  rulers  also  labor  under 
the  same  handicaps  as  their 
democratic  predecessors.  If  not 
more  so. 

“There  are  certain  things 
which  our  developing  nations 
must  do  ourselves,  and  which 
could  never  be  done  by  any 
amount  of  foreign  aid  however 
big  it  is.  We  must  organize  an 
efficient  and  honest  administra¬ 
tion.  A  clean  and  stable  govern¬ 
ment  is  essential  for  progress. 
.A  free  press  must  be  guaran¬ 
teed.  The  government  must  be 
formed  through  democratic  pro¬ 
cedures.  The  national  leaders 
themselv'es  must  set  an  example 
of  a  good  and  clean  personal 
life  and  of  high  integrity.  Be¬ 
cause  in  our  countries  the  people 
still  tend  to  take  as  their 


supreme  example  the  personal 
behavior  of  their  leaders. 

*  *  • 

“A  Free  and  Responsible 
Press  has  a  very  important  role 
to  play  to  bring  close  under¬ 
standing  and  cooperation  and  j 
mutual  appreciation  between  ! 
the  peoples  of  our  world. 

“We  must  educate  our  peoples 
to  pierce  through  the  misleading 
and  confusing  old  labels  of 
capitalism,  imperialism,  com¬ 
munism,  east  and  west,  etc;  and 
we  must  also  be  able  to  rid 
ourselves  from  the  false  image.s 
created  by  some  new  labels  like 
the  new  emerging  forces,  and 
the  old  established  forces. 

“These  labels  have  become  im¬ 
precise  and  misleading,  as  our 
world  today  could  no  longer  be 
divided  into  neat  separate  boxes. 

“Some  of  the  “capitalistic” 
countries  guarantee  a  far 
greater  social  security  to  theii’ 
workers  than  the  communist 
countries,  where  the  workers 
have  lost  all  their  rights. 

“A  free  and  responsible  pres.s 
should,  I  think,  play  a  large  role 
in  the  traffic  of  ideas  and  infor¬ 
mation,  in  this  pursuit  for  an 
international  solidarity  based  on 
freedom  and  human  dignity  for 
the  enrichment  of  Man’s  spirit¬ 
ual  and  material  life. 

“I  do  truly  believe  that  only 
a  free  and  responsible  press  can 
bring  clarity  in  our  minds  about 
the  problems  facing  us  in  our 
own  countries,  and  also  make  our 
people  be  more  aware  of  other 
people’s  problems.” 


BOOMER 


“Jhi*  iare’l  a  proof y  buddy — il’a  the  first  edition.*’ 
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We  bought  two  new 
Ludlow  Model  M’s 


and  started  hot-metal 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 


Title 


Filing  completed  paste-ups  Is  another  plus 
for  the  system.  With  a  stilt  plastic  back¬ 
ing,  the  pasted-up  ad  Is  still  only  shell 
height. 


LUDLOW 


Placing  the  stripped-down  Ludlow  mate¬ 
rial  on  waxed  sheets  proceeds  with  both 
speed  and  precision.  Many  operators  find 
they  don't  even  need  a  light  table. 


Printed  in  VS. A, 
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paste-up  In  January 


. . .  haven't  had  a  serious  , , 

/  "99  the  state  journal 

work  pile-up  since  ..  .  n. 


Well'Stocked  matrix  cabinets  offer  many 
sizes  in  Bodoni,  Karnak,  Cheitenhamg 
Gothic,  Century,  Caslon,  Ludlow  Black, 
Stellar  and  other  Ludlow  faces. 


A  pair  of  new  Model  *'M'*  Ludlows  has  earned  the  praises 
of  everyone  on  the  composing  staff.  Stronger  slugs,  Irp- 
proved  printing  surfaces  and  50%  greater  speed  are  some 
of  the  reasons  why. 


A  Hammond  saw  strips  Ludlow  slugs  down 
to  zinc  height,  making  them  extremely 
light  and  easy  to  handle  in  the  paste*up 
operation. 


Ludlow  is  no  stranger  to  the  State  Journal,  but  this  year 
Michigan’s  great  state-capital  paper  is  getting  more  mile¬ 
age  than  ever  from  its  Ludlow  set-up. 


In  January,  the  Journal  replaced  its  older  model  Ludlows 
with  two  brand-new  Model  “M”  machines.  At  the  same 
time  it  installed  a  modern  hot-metal  paste-up  system. 


While  conventional  methods  are  used  on  some  (usually 
smaller)  ads,  most  of  the  big  ones  are  marked  for  hot- 
metal  paste-up.  Almost  everyone  in  the  composing  room 
does  paste-up  and  runs  his  own  Ludlow  work.  And  each 
man  switches  from  conventional  to  paste-up  methods  as 
required. 


The  flexibility  of  the  State  Journal’s  paste-up  system, 
however,  is  no  less  remarkable  than  the  precision  it 
affords.  This  78,000  circulation  paper  can  register  color 
from  its  paste-ups! 


"Ads  that  used  to  be  hard  to  build  are  considered  run- 
of-production  now,"  says  Lyle  Smith.  “Angles  are  so  much 
easier  to  make  and  there  is  no  problem  with  borders, 
either.  The  new  Ludlow  Model  ‘M’,  of  course,  gives  us  a 
much  heavier  slug  that’s  really  sharp.  And  with  the  new 
Model  ‘M’  speed,  nobody  has  to  wait  for  slugs.  Altera¬ 
tions  and  corrections  are  no  problem,  in  fact  are  made 
easier  than  by  conventional  methods.  In  all,  these  sys¬ 
tems  have  improved  our  efficiency  immeasurably.” 


For  hot-metal  paste-up,  Ludlow  slugs  and  other  cast  ma¬ 
terial  are  stripped  to  zinc  thickness  (.063  inch)  and  posi¬ 
tioned  on  waxed  Plexiglass  sheets  (Potdevin  system)  to 
bring  the  job  up  to  shell  height. 


WHAT  CAN  LUDLOW  AND  HOT-METAL  PASTE-UP  DO 
FOR  YOU?  You’re  invited  to  send  the  coupon  for  latest 
information  on  hot-metal  paste-up  techniques  and  a  bro¬ 
chure  on  the  new  Ludlow  Model  "M”  —  plus  our  new 
Alphabet  Book  of  Ludlow  typefaces. 


2032  Clybourn  Avenue 
Chicago.  Illinois  60614 


Columbus:  Where  Youth  is  Served 


From  left:  “Blue  chip”  prospects  John  Milton  Jr.,  Sherryl  Woods,  David  Hopcraft  and  Michael  Lorz. 

The  combined  age  of  Sherryl  Woods,  David  Hopcraft,  for  an  interpretive  story  on  a  Vietnam  peace  march 
Michael  Lorz  and  John  Milton  Jr.  is  91  years.  They  are  which  she  covered  in  Washington, 
part  of  the  youth  movement  in  the  news  room  of  the  Dave  and  John  are  on  general  assignment.  On  The 
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